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W-ME SHOWS 
SHOW UP 


IL M. REDDICK, JR. 


TEACH 


THE TURN OF 
HE CENTURY 


ARGARET RANDALL 
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t Lalich, Shirley Go- 
and Kenneth Koche- 
ne Carolers, in Christ- 
tla Carte as present- 
Troupe 606, Pueblo, 
\Cctholic H. S., Sister 
b, Sponsor. 


































FRANZ LEHAR'S 





THE GREATEST 
OPERETTA SUCCESS 
IN THE WORLD 






























This world famous operetta now released fer the non-professional theatre in a new and 
especially prepared version with a cast of 6 men and 12 women and a mixed singing and danc- 
ing chorus. (As many as desired.) One interior set and modern costumes. All the celebrated 
song numbers are retained, embellished with new lyrics which critical folk believe to be the 
best wordage the Lehar score has ever had. | 

LIBRETTO and VOCAL SCORE $3.00 ROYALTY, $50.00 


An eleven piece orchestration (an all-new arrangement) available at a rental charge. 














A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF “FRENCH’S MUSICAL LIBRARY” WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 
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25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. (Founded 1830) 7623 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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For an extremely bright spot simply plug into a 110-volt 
outlet. Horizontal masking control angles 45 degrees 
in either direction. Fast operating. 6-slide color boom- 
erang. Two-element variable focal length objective lens 
ARC SPOTLIGHT system. Silvered glass reflector. Mounted on casters. 


TROUPER 
FULLY 
AUTOMATIC 


Here are two spotlights that will make you proud of 
your presentations. 


The Trouper has an adjustable, 
self-regulating transformer in the base, burns 


quietly for 80 minutes without retrimming, 





projecting a flickerless spot—sharp edged from head to TROUPERETTE 
ry ry . . a | DESCENT 
flood. The Trouperette projects 6!5 times brighter head spots INCAN 
SPOTLIGHT 
than other incandescents. 
See your theatre, school, or stage equipment 
dealer or send coupon for 


free literature and prices. 







104 City Park Avenue 
Toledo 2, Ohio 


Please send free literature and prices on 
the Strong (]Trouper; (]Trouperette. 
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A book conceived 
and written exactly 
and precisely for you 


The ABC's of 
Play Producing 


A HANDBOOK FOR THE 
NON - PROFESSIONAL 


By HOWARD BAILEY 


The Head of the live-wire department 
of Theatre Arts at Rollins College 
presents the most complete and prac- 
tical guide ever written for non- 
professional play-producing groups. 
Mr. Bailey packs into this book the 
know-how needed to avoid the pitfalls 
of amateur productions and achieve 
professional smoothness. The _pro- 
ducer’s duties are outlined from the 
play’s selection to the final curtain’s 
fall. Expert advice is given to you 
on such problems as 

@ Advance Preparation of Production 
® Casting @ Costumes 
@® Rehearsing 
® Staffing 
Especially helpful are diagrams and 
a classified list of plays recommended 
for various groups — schools, col- 
leges, churches, clubs, community and 


“Little Theatres.” $3.50 


@ Scenery 


@ Performances 


4t all bookstores or by mail from 


DAVID McKAY CO., Inc. 


2 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N.Y. 





rICS@MecemBer, 1954 














this Issue 


T= MAIN purpose of the rehearsal peri- 
od is to prepare the play and to educate 
the players.” With this general theme as the 
basis for his third article, Rehearsal, Robert 
W. Ensley of Indiana, Pa., State Teachers 
College, continues his series of the high school 
theatre. He discusses players’ charts, memo- 
rization of speeches, ground floor plans, re- 
hearsal schedules, blocking the play, last min- 
ute changes. Again has Mr. Ensley written 
expert suggestions which will be of real value 
to directors both experienced and inexperienced. 
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O THE second Golden Age of Theatre 

does Arthur H. Ballet, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, take us this month in his 
splendid article, Elizabethan England, to re-in- 
troduce us to the greatest playwrights of all 
time: William Shakespeare, Christopher Mar- 
lowe, Ben Jonson and “lesser writers, who, in or- 
dinary times, would be more highly thought of, 
are lost in the shadows of the giants.” This series 
of articles on the history of theatre should 
prove invaluable to all teachers who are fortu- 
nate enough to teach drama classes. As all 
articles in DRraAMATICS are recommended for 
study at Thespian meetings, Mr. Ballet's arti- 
cles should be of unusual interest. Concise as 
his articles must be, they still cover all major 
areas. 


N HIS SERIES on radio programs, William 

R. Johnson, Kling Film Enterprises, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill., stresses the possibilities of the co- 
operation of the Music Department and your 
radio broadcasting. Like him, I too should like 
to hear your student announcer’s voice: “It’s 
Recital Hall, produced by students . . . ” 


¢ == M. REDDICK, JR., of Dallas, Texas, 
states in his article, Show-Me Shows Show 
Up, that high school dramatic productions have 
shown a noticeable improvement in Missouri 
due to the Drama Festival held each spring 
at the State University. Originally a contest 
prior to 1936, it was changed to a clinical fes- 
tival in which a rating plan is now followed. 
Although a number of states through their uni- 
versities hold festivals, such as Ohio, Wiscon- 
sin, and West Virginia, there are other states in 
which no such festivals are held. We hope Mr. 
Reddick’s article will show the way. 


AVE YOU considered adding to your 

drama department a Puppet Workshop? 
It will be worth the time and effort. James M. 
Sargent, Dental Division of the State Health 
Department, Texas, who tours his puppet show 
each year throughout the schools of the state, 
will open wide your eyes to its possibilities. 
Don’t miss reading his article, Puppets Can 
Teach. 


T IS NOT often we print articles by our stu- 

dent Thespians, but we were so tremendous- 
ly impressed with Margaret Randall's article, At 
the Turn of the Century, that it was accepted 
for publication. Margaret, formerly an active 
member of Troupe 1174, Highland High School, 
Albuquerque, N. M., is now attending the uni- 
versity in Albuquerque. Margaret made this 
comment about her article in her letter of 
March 6, 1954: “Its basis is fiction, although 
the name of the various actors and actresses 
are the products of actual research in_ that 
period.” 


EW TO OUR editorial staff this year is 
Frieda Reed, Department editor of Thea- 

tre for Children. Miss Reed and her co-director, 
Maizie Weil, both vitally interested in Children’s 
Theatre, are rapidly becoming nationally known 
for their outstanding work in this field. In her 


first major article Miss Reed asks, “Thespians: 
What Do You Want?” Her answers will amaze 
you! Miss Reed and Miss Weil are co-sponsors 
of Troupe 1000, Upper Darby, Pa., Sr. High 
School and our State Regional Directors for 
Eastern Pennsylvania. 

The attractive design which heads Miss 
Reed's article was created and drawn by Thes- 
pian Janet Hornberger, Troupe 1000. Thank 
you, Janet! 


AUL MYERS is elated with Broadway’s The 

Boy Friend, On Your Toes, and Reclining 
Figure. He also recommends the following 
films: Hansel and Gretel, Carmen Jones, and 
Beau Brummell. 


I MILLS mentions the good work done by 
Larry LeSueur, Radio Newscaster, likes ra- 
dio’s The Scarlet Pimpernel and the Man of the 
Week. His report of television includes the 


Chrysler Shows, Medic, and the Best of Broad- 
way. 


ILLARD FRIEDERICH, editor of Brief 

Views, keeps us up-to-date with the 
latest plays and books. Earl Blank, editor of 
Plays of the Month, offers four more plays pro- 
duced last season by our Thespian affiliated 
schools; and our student Thespians are again 
chattering away after a lapse of one month. 


Merry Christmas 
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YOUR CAREER IN 
THEATRE - RADIO - TELEVISION 
BEGINS AT PLYMOUTH 
THE ONLY 
SUMMER THEATRE 
IN AMERICA 


OFFERING THESE 3 FEATURES 





(1) A Year Round Stock Company—insuring 
all of our talented people the unusual op- 
portunity of continuous employment! 

(2) A Staff of Professional Directors and 
Teachers—Accredited by the State Dept. 
of Education—Approved by Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 

(3) An Organization with 22 Years of Success- 
ful management. Only 40 are accepted 
each summer; appointments are made 
early each spring. 

ALTHO this is the largest, oldest and most 

popular summer theatre training-base for 

young actors (2,230 alumni) it costs less to 
attend than other groups. 

(Wonderful meals and room at seashore only 

$18.00 per week!) 


1955 SUMMER TERM OPENS JUNE 30 


Write for Cata- 
logue and a 26- 
page book called 
“RESULTS” listing 
hundreds whom we 
have helped. Ad- 
dress: 





PRISCILLA BEACH THEATRE 
(Plymouth Drama Festival) 
PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 


An historic town in New England 
Vacationland. Gateway of Cape Cod. 




















WETMORE TROPHIES 
PRESENTED 


IN 1954 


WETMORE TROPHIES were awarded this 
year to the following schools for winning 
first place in State High School Declamatory 
Contests. 


LACONIA HIGH SCHOOL. Won N. H. State 
Contest with the humorous reading, THE 
MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER. 


HODGDON HIGH SCHOOL. Won Maine State 
Contest with the dramatic reading, BEYOND 
THE LAST MILE. 


GREENWAY HIGH SCHOOL of Coleraine. 
Won the Minn. N. F. L. Contest with the 
oration, I'M GLAD I’M AN AMERICAN. 
(1952 winning) 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL of Kenosha. Won 
Wis. N. F. L. Contest with the humorous 
reading, HORTON HATCHES THE EGG. 
(1953 winning) 


MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL of Mus- 
kogee. Won Okla. State Contest with the 
oration, WHY. 


UNION HIGH SCHOOL of Beaverton. Won 
Oregon State Contest with the humorous 
reading, CAN’T I, MA? 


GREENVILLE HIGH SCHOOL. Won the Caro- 
lina N. F. L. Dist. Contest with the oration, 
= UTION, THE SYMBOL OF THE 





HILLSBORO HIGH SCHOOL of Nashville. 
Won Tenn. State Contest with the dramatic 
reading, JOAN OF LORRAINE. 


MT. CARMEL HIGH SCHOOL of Denver. 
Won Colo. Archdiocesan Speech Meet with 
the oration, WHY. 


MULLEN HIGH SCHOOL of Fort Logan. 
Won Colo. Archdiocesan Speech Meet with 
the dramatic reading, NIGHT BELL. 

DOUGLASS HIGH SCHOOL of Oklahoma City. 
Won Okla. State Contest at Langston aaa 


with the dramatic reading, THE 
WOMAN AND THE CLOCK. 


BEAVER HIGH SCHOOL of Bluefield, W. Va. 
Won Appalachian Dist. N. F. L. Tourney 
with the oration, MAJORING IN MINORS. 

CATHEDRAL HIGH SCHOOL of Denver. Won 
Colo. State Contest with the dramatic read- 
ing, JOAN OF LORRAINE. 

CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL of Jeffersonville. 
Won N. Y. State Contest with the oration, 
WHY. 


GROVE HIGH SCHOOL of Paris. Won Tenn. 
N. F. L. Contest with the oration, DOES 
IT MATTER? 

DOUGLASS HIGH SCHOOL of Oklahoma City. 
Won Okla. State Contest at Langston Univ. 
with the humorous reading, BROTHERLY 
LOVE. (1946 winning) 


DOUGLASS HIGH SCHOOL of Oklahoma City, 
Won Okla. State Contest at Langston Univ. 
with the dramatic reading, WHITE LILACS. 
(1947 winning) 


DOUGLASS HIGH SCHOOL of Oklahoma City. 
Won Okla. State Contest at Langston Univ. 
with the dramatic reading, WHITE LILACS. 
(1950 winning) 

DOUGLASS HIGH SCHOOL of Oklahoma City. 
Won Okla. State Contest at Langston Univ. 
with the dramatic reading, WHITE LILACS. 
(1951 winning) 


Congratulations to these schools, their 


coaches and contestants. 


Wetmore Readings have won 482 State Con- 
tests, 72 Inter-State and 35 National High 
Schoo! Declamatory Contests. 


WETMORE 
Declamation 


Bureau 
1631 South Paxton St. 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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PLAY FESTIVALS 


Although the National Thespian Society 
sponsors no play festivals nor contests at either 
its regional conferences or its national confer- 
ence, this organization encourages participa- 
tion of its troupes in these activities sponsored 
by state speech and theatre organizations and 
in a number of cases by universities. Our Cer- 
tificates of Excellence are often awarded to those 
schools whose performances are rated superior 
or excellent; our Certificates of Recognition, for 
individual stellar portrayals. 


We firmly believe that this participation is 
invaluable since it tends to bring one out of 
his proverbial “shell.” Participating schools have 
the opportunity to judge their own performances 
by observing productions of other schools. Here 
one can rate his own performance by compari- 
son. Here one can easily see, as well as learn, 
what yet must be done. 


Unfortunately in any festival or contest there 


DON’T CURB STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Said Michigan’s State Superintendent of Pub. 
lic Instruction Clair L. Taylor: 

“, .. The single greatest cure for youth 
delinquency is a well organized prograin of 
education, recreation, and work-learn experi- 
ences for older boys and girls. The churches. 
the homes, the schools and every agency sl.ould 
join hands on a year-round basis in the :om. 
munity to provide activities for youth.” 

Said Superintendent William Jansen of New 
York City: 

“... As for what the schools can co-i 
can be stated simply: Develop in all our chil. 
dren the fundamental skills and attitudes n °ces. 
sary for living in our world today and provide 
a program so that every child, within his abil- 
ity, can with reasonable effort on his part 
achieve a measure of success. 










‘ ... Every child needs a feeling of conf. 
dence and success in a worthwhile activity. If 
he doesn’t get it in school or in the hom:, he 
may get it with a gang.” 


OUR SPONSORS SPEAK 








must be competition. Too many students and “.. . Over sixty-five boys and girls ndj ] 
directors enter with only one purpose: to be cated their interest in Thespian membershi 
rated superior. When such a rating is not forth- this fall, and this in a high school of les 
coming, disappointments and heartbreaks are than two hundred . . . We had tryouts las 
ever present. I firmly believe that one should night for the fall plays. More than fifty tried 
enter a festival, not for a rating, but to learn out during the three and one-half hours, many 
better methods, to associate with those whose for four or five parts.”—Virginia Wiggins, Spon: 
interests are akin, and to meet new people. Let sor, Troupe 1375, Scio, Ohio, High School. 
the rating, be it superior or excellent, come as “ .. 1 want to take this opportunity to thank 
a pleasant surprise. you and the National Thespian Society for the 
One must not lose sight of the fact that wees assistance you offer in soar service 
theatre is an art, not a sport. When stress is and pub ae My — a this ‘alin 
placed only on the rating, one will soon find vara te 3 — t ' ge ' oT - So quay 
himself in that embarrassing position of a coach plays in hig ‘le. — "fe 7 on gl Jone 
who has lost the last five games. Certainly one > oe and I for he Th _ 
does not envy athletic directors whose jobs de- again and ee or the Thesp Tr. ” 
pend almost entirely upon the number of games 7, : a ' et he ger a | a 
they win or lose in a season. Living under 191, We _ ne ant vps 
such a “sword ¢f Damocles” is not good for -.. 7 ank you, Mr. Miller, tor a — 
ho ccbesl. the cemmenity oc for ensls can helps and kindnesses to me in the last Six 
soul. Whenever an administration or a com- a —_ Pon gs —_ a Thesp ait ca 
munity rates its dramatics arts director upon sor. It is vk of . hi ". da 4 ge °S re 
the number of “Superiors” or “Excellences” of surely filled a - od foal yl Bie fh. 
— Festival, then it is time for re-evalua- "Sister Mary Jovita, Sponsor (1953-1954 
Troupe 1117, Bishop Hogan High School, Kan 
Finally, secondary school theatre is for all sas City, Mo. 
interested students, not just for the talented “ |. . the eleven inspired Thespians who at " 
few. There are no “stars” on the high school tended the National Dramatic Arts Conferenc 
stage. In helping all students to speak well, to have been real leaders in the dramatic activi 
master timidity in appearing before an audi- ties of the school this year. To all of us th@ 7 
ence, to work cooperatively together and to Conference was ‘tops’ in every respect. F ver 
appreciate and understand superior accomplish- minute there was filled with instruction and in 
ments, the dramatics director is doing his job spiration to be used by us in our own troup 
as it was meant to be done. Whatever good and to assist other troupes in our state. W 
one does for these students who really need hope that in 1956 our troupe may be well rep 
help is just as important as winning superior resented again at the National Conference. Ac 
awards. Our job as teachers in this democracy cept our sincere thanks for such a fine confeg = 7 
is to help all interested students, not just a ence experience.’ —Mabel Marie Ellefson, Spon 
few. sor, Troupe 876, Springfield, Ore., High School 
— 
if 
REGIONAL CONFERENCES—1955 
FLORIDA.......... Robert E. Lee High School, Jacksonville, Eunice A. 
Horne, Regional Director—April 15, 16, 1955. L 
INDIANA. .._.__.. ... Indianapolis, Eddie Green, Program Chairman; 
— Shearer, Regional Director—March 26, 
1955. 
IE 958 Sie nung cae (Northwestern Area) Fremont Ross High School, 
Imogene M. Forsyth, Program Chairman—Feb- 
ruary 19, 1955. 
er, (Southeastern Area) Bridgeport High School, 
gee L. Hobart, Program Chairman—February 
re — Mrs. N. S. Hearn, Chairman—April 30, 
OREGON ............ Springfield, Mabel Marie Ellefson, Regional Di- 
rector—March 4, 5, 1955. C 
PENNSYLVANIA... (Western) Thiel College, Greenville, Jean Donahey, 
Program Chairman—April 2, 1955. 
ee ene 
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PUBLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS, DIRECTORS, 
AND STUDENTS OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


ARENA STAGING, by Ted Skinner, Chairman, Department of Speech, Texas College 
of Arts and Industries, Kingsville. Contents: Housing; Lighting Equipment; Lighting 
Control; Scenery, Properties, Sound; Make-up and Costuming; Directing; Acting; 
Publicity, Promotion, Performance. Price, $0.60 


DRAMATICS DIRECTOR’S HANDBOOK. (Revised Edition). Edited by Ernest Bavely. 
ntains a comprehensive discussion on how to teach dramatics at the secondary 
school level, by Katherine Ommanney, a thorough discussion on the organization of 
high school dramatics club, and articles on play standards, organization of the pro- 
duction staff, play rehearsal schedule, publicity, preparation of a, vag - 

ce, 1. 


DIRECTORY OF PLAYS FOR ALL WOMEN CASTS, edited by William Ellis Jones. 


Contains a list of one-act plays, collections of one-act plays, full-length plays, and 
addresses of publishers. Price, $0.25 


DIRECTORY OF STAGE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLY HOUSES, by W. Fredric Plette. 
A listing of the names and addresses of firms where the many theatre needs of the 
director may be met. Price, $0.25 


PLANNING AND EQUIPPING THE MODERN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE, by 
A. S. Gillette, Technical Director, University Theatre, State University of Iowa. 
A timely and authoritative publication on designing and furnishing the school 
theatre in terms of present-day requirements. Especially recommended for directors 
and school administrators. Price, $0.60 


HOW THEY WERE STAGED, edited by Earl W. Blank, Northeastern College. An 
amazing source of information for directors in schools, colleges, and community 
theatres. Contains a complete discussion on the actual casting, directing, costuming, 
advertising and staging of each of the following outstanding plays chosen for their 
suitability for amateur theatre groups: Junior Miss, Arsenic and Old Lace, What a 
Life, Stage Door, Two On An Island, Ladies in Retirement, Zaraqueta, Everyman, 
Boston Blues, The Green Vine, The Imaginary Invalid, The Eve of St. Mark, Lost 
Horizon, Sun-Up, Icebound, The Importance of Being Earnest, The Torch-Bearers, 
Nothing But the Truth, For Her C-h-e-ild’s Sake, Kind Lady, Three Cornered Moon, 
The Trail of the Lonesome Pine, Charley’s Aunt, Tish, The Fighting Littles, Captain 
Applejack, Skidding, Out of the Frying Pan, Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, 
Green Stockings, Seven Keys to Baldpate, Peter Pan, Lavender and Old Lace, 
Outward Bound, Candida, Pride and Prejudice, Moor Born, Murder in a Nunnery, 
Cyrano de Bergerac, The Cradle Song, Family Portrait, Death Takes a Holiday, 
and Letters to Lucerne. Price, $1.00 


PLAYS OF THE MONTH, edited by Earl W. Blank, contains reviews of thirty-three 
plays which were staged by Sponsors of Thespian Troupes. All these plays are 
recommended by the producing Sponsors. This pamphlet is a guide for play selection. 

Price, $0.60 


THEATRE ENJOYMENT, by Talbot Pearson. Especially recommended to all who really 
care for the theatre whether he be actor, back-stage personnel, audience. Price, $0.60 


THEATRE PUBLICITY AND PUBLIC RELATIONS. This publication presents a list of 
schemes and devices which give effective publicity to high school theatre productions 
and also presents information on an elfective public relations program for the 
educational theatre along wth a number of publicity programs actually employed 
by high school directors. Henry B. Senber, .public relations representative for 
DEATH OF A SALESMAN, is also one of the contributors. Price, $0.25 


TEACHING STUDENTS HOW TO DIRECT PLAYS, by C. Lowell Lees, University of 
Utah. Contents: More Plays Through Student Directors, What’s in a Play, Painting 
Action Pictures, Seeing the Play as a Production, Finding the Cast, The Actor’s Best 
Foot Forward, Tying the Play Together. Price, $0.40 


REHEARSAL TECHNIQUES: Contributors are Wesley Swanson, University of Illinois; 
Sam Boyd, Jr., West Virginia University; Frank M. Whiting, University of Minnesota; 
Charlotte Chorpenning, Goodman Theatre; Blandford Jennings, Clayton, Mo., High 
School; Marion Stuart, Champaign, IIl., Senior High School; Talbot Pearson. 

Price, $0.60 


DRAMATICS CLUB PROGRAMS, edited by Blandford Jennings, Clayton, Mo., High 
School. A collection of suggested wee er based upon actual programs presented 
by high school dramatics clubs affiliated with the National Thespian Society. —_ 

Price, $0.2 
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section of the country stopped at 
a farm house for directions. 


“How are the roads around here?” he 
asked. 

“Fine,” came the native’s reply. “Weve 
abolished bad roads in this country.” 

“Sort of a big job, wasn't it?” the mo- 
torist asked. 

“Nope,” the farmer replied, “whenever 
the going is especially hard, we don't 
call it a road, we call it a detour.” 

Anyone who has ever directed many 
shows would probably regard the above 
anecdote as more prophetic than humor- 
ous. We have all had those evenings or 
late afternoons when nothing seemed to 
happen. Not the dimmest inspirational 
light was visible anywhere, and yet we 
walked away at the appointed time feel- 
ing we had been rehearsing. 

Whether we actually had been re- 
hearsing or not depends on our general 
purpose of the meetings. Too often di- 
rectors, to use the word loosely, are 
merely custodians of the promptbook. 
They make sure all lines are given as 
written, and see to it that the actors 
enter the right doors, leave on time, and 
do not run into each other unless the 
script calls for it. And in general they 
see to it that everyone behaves himself 
and goes straight home from practice. 
Undoubtedly parents applaud the merits 
of the last two suggestions, but you don't 
even have to know the play to do that. 

The main purpose of the rehearsal pe- 
riod is to prepare the play and to edu- 
cate the players. Too many people have 
little or no concept of how fearsome a 
project these two aims are. To prepare 
a play is not only a time consuming ac- 
tivity, but also an exercise in mental and 
emotional discipline. The preparation 
begins months before the play is even 
announced, or a cast assembled. It takes 
hours of study and research. It takes 
hours of planning and scheduling so that 
the curtain will rise at the appointed 
time on a finished production. Only that 
kind of preparation will earn for both 
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director and participants a meritorious 
acclaim. 

In the education of the student you 
will have to teach him to act as you go 
along. Not infrequently he doesn’t know 
how to stand, or sit, or get up; he may 
have but the faintest notion of how to 
phrase a speech; words, such as tempo, 
coloration, building, may not even be 
words on his crossword puzzle. Those 
concepts are all part of the director's re- 
sponsibility if he is to be a director in 
more than name only. 


Assuming that all of these ideas are 
familiar to the director, I have found 
that there are some techniques that have 
proved workable in both high school 
and college directing, and in summer 
theatres with budding equity players. To 
begin with I make a chart of each player 
in each act on fairly large-squared graph 
paper. It helps in casting and rehearsing 
to know who plays with whom, in which 
scenes, and how often. Such a chart 
helps to schedule better a student’s time. 
I can tell at a glance whether he will 
be needed immediately in the second 
act, or whether he can come to rehearsal 
a little later than the starting time. This 
information accomplishes at least two 
things. It gives the student a feeling 
that you are being fair with him so 
that he is free to use his time for study 
or to attend to other duties. It gives 
the rehearsal hall a business-like feeling 
because only those who are actively 
working are present for any length of 








time. It also aids in casting because a dj 
rector can often get superior stucep 
to take a part if they can see how rudd 
time will actually be needed of then 
And in rehearsals, if a member of th 
cast is taken suddenly ill or is absey 
from school, the director can work gy 
quickly another schedule of the peopl 
who are still at rehearsal by checkin, 
what other scenes the remaining chara¢ 
ters have together. In short, a charte 
course of the players through a play j 
one of the most valuable aids a directo 
can have. 
Although this next point has beer de 
bated by directors and _ psychologist 
alike, to give a student a definite dat 
when the lines for an act must be lea 
ed, or the book is out-of-hand, seenis tj 
be the most satisfactory way to keep | 
play on schedule. For only in that wag _ j 
is it possible for the director to pag“ 
the burden of putting pressure on s!ov iynia 
learners over to the entire cast, who ag © 
more than willing to needle laggards fog" * 
holding up their progress. Most stuf*© 
dents can become immune to a directog® “| 
which is the after-school name of thi’ 
teacher they may have had during th _ 
day, because they are used to it. Bg’ 

sides it is always open season betwee er 
students and teachers. But students, likf’!'Y 
adults, usually will react quickly t Th 
criticism from their own age group. Iti. | , 
well at this point, if you honestly us " 
the system of no prompters during t nal 
performance, to remind them that shoulf”"@ 
they dig a hole at rehearsal, they jug’ ° 
might fall in it at the actual performance a. 
Perhaps it would be profitable to e@"* 
pand this idea just a bit. If you haw” 
only reasonably talented people, thef'S” 
can be taught to know the whole sho” © 
—not just their own lines but the ling 
of others who play with them. Shou" 
a character draw a mental blank at tperto 
performance, another character can thy: 
give him his line from the corner ¢”"" 
his mouth. Instruct your cast that wh? , 
ever is to answer his cue, or is involve 
in the conversation, to use either t 
(Continued on page 31) 
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The Land of Bon Bon, by Charles George, shows results of a costume crew that designed, fitted and made the costumes for a very 
| colorful production. 
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A scene from a production of A Midsummer Night’s Dream by the 
University H. S. Theatre Workshop, Minneapolis. 
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aa HEN the fabulous King Henry 
ep Y/ VIII died—he of the many 


al wives—he was eventually suc- 
nageeeded on the throne of England by his 
Joyyly:amic daughter, Elizabeth I, in 1558. 
, gp'x'eenth Century Britain was an excit- 
« {gag island, sending explorers and pirates 
“ghlike across the seas, establishing itself 
stops & Commercial power and as the domi- 
-yfant political force-to-come in western 
, ¢ypeurope. In part, of course, it was the 
> Renaissance finally reaching the island, 
veeput more important, much of this vi- 
yielity and youthful quest for the new 
’ morizons is attributable to its queen. 
“tq Jhis queen gave the age which began 
vith her ascent to the throne in 1558 and 
, gpvhich ended in 1642 her vibrant per- 
oulgoBality and her name. And no less than 
| other fields, the theatre reflected the 
ancfZ:, But the foundations for this re- 
> egarkable second Golden Age of the 
heatre were laid before Elizabeth's 
eign. In John Heywood (1500-1580), 
or example, one finds an instructor at 
1:,@ private boys’ school who contributed 
. filarious interludes for his youngsters to 
+ ¢pettorm and which survive today as fine 
qppforks of the theatre. Nicholas Udall 
. farried the process another step along 
whats Way when, in 1550, he wrote the 
iygtst English comedy, Ralph Roister 
_ ,poister, whose title alone intimates what 
arcical events take place. And the sec- 
nd English comedy, Gammer Gurton’s 
eedle, by an unknown author, is a lusty 
omedy which is still profitably perform- 
d. And a few short years after the 
ginning of the queen's rule, in 1561, 
ackville and Norton wrote the first Eng- 
sh tragedy, a long-winded and generally 
loody affair called Gorbuduc. 
Although none of these plays are re- 
ned specimens of the drama—nor do 
hey adequately hint at what glory was 
come forth in England—they pro- 
ided the impetus. Players had long 
rolled from town to town presenting 
arces and interludes and participating 
the civic-ecclesiastic plays. Finding 
eir routes endangered by robber bar- 
ns and cutthroats, the medieval play- 
ts took to performing their plays in 
n-yards, which were generally octag- 
nal in shape with balconies overlook- 
ig the yard. Setting up their platform 
t one end of the yard, their audience 
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stood in the yard (later, the “pit”) or 
sat on the balconies viewing the stage. 
Therefore, when in the Age of Eliza- 
beth, the players began to build their 
own theatres, they took the inn-yard as 
the basic form, one which was quite 
different from that which developed in 
Italy and France. A simple square or 
wedge-shaped stage was set at one end 
of the many-sided enclosure, which was 
open to the skies. Eventually, the stage 
was divided into three general sections: 
the forestage, which jutted out into the 
“nit”; the “inner below,” an area before 
which a curtain could be drawn and 
within which new settings could be 
placed; and the “inner above,” which was 
directly over the “inner below’ and 
served as a curtained balcony. An ex- 
cellent example of this “wooden o” thea- 
tre was to be seen in the Laurence 
Olivier motion picture production of 
Henry V. 


This stage had a number of advan- 
tages. Because, unlike the Italian stage, 
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there was little or no scenery, the play- 
wright described in his lines the setting 
and the mood, and the action could 
move swiftly and without hampering 
trom place to place. Great scope of place, 
time, and action could be safely trusted 
to the audience’s imagination. This free- 
dom in turn led to the magnificent flights 
of poetic fancy and description so typi- 
cal of Elizabethan drama. 

The first such playhouse, called “The 
Theatre,” was built by James Burbage 
in 1576. Accommodating some 1500 per- 
sons, it provided his players with a place 
to perform which was safe from maraud- 
ers, and, although the Lord Mayor of 
London opposed its construction, the 
Queen protected it and permitted it to 
flourish. Each of the major companies 
of actors gradually settled into a theatre 
of their own construction. Burbage’s 
company, finally called the King’s Men, 
and the Henslowe-Alleyn troupe, called 
the Prince's Men, were the major troupes. 
They in turn constructed famous thea- 
tres like the Globe (where Shakespeare’s 
greatest plays were performed), the 
Fortune, the Swan, the Red Bull, and 
the Blackfriars, where boy-actors thrived. 
Built of wood, the playhouses were sub- 
ject to fires frequently, but they proved 
profitable as the Burbages and one of 
their chief stockholders, Shakespeare, 
could attest. 

(Continued on page 30) 











King Lear, produced by the University of Minnesota Theatre, 1946, 
Dr. Frank M. Whiting, Director. 











ORIGINAL RADIO PROGRAMS 


Music in the Air 


NE winter afternoon just before 
O our daily broadcast, Jim, our Stu- 

dent Program Director, stormed 
into the studio. 

“Listen to the racket downstairs,” he 
demanded. He opened the door again. 
We heard the usual cacophany of sound 
from the Music Department's practice 
rooms. A soprano was warming up on 
her “do-re-mi's,” some horns were blaring 
out a familiar march, and a dozen pianos 
jangled the same finger exercise over and 
over. 

“How can we put a program on the 
air with that going on?” Jim asked. 
Recognizing in the incident a chance to 
bring up student musical programs, I 
commented: 

“Let's re-phrase your question, Jim— 
how can we put their practicing to use? 
That's the kind of question a school radio 
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our strategy and appointed a delegation 
to confer with the music faculty and the 
officers of all musical organizations on 
possible cooperative projects. 

The conference came off as scheduled 
and, contrary to all expectations, accom- 
plished a great deal. At the beginning 
some of the music people were not en- 
thusiastic about cooperating with us. In 
fact one faculty member confessed aft- 
erwards that he had expected us to come 
pleading for help in putting on the “Ra- 
dio Department's programs.” Instead we 
began by outlining what we were pre- 
pared to do for the prestige of the Mu- 
sic Department. After their first star- 
tled reactions, they agreed wholeheart- 
edly to our plan for improving their lo- 
cal public relations, promoting their con- 
certs, and training a large number of 
music students in radio. 





Formal Installation and Initiation of Troupe 316, Riceville, lowa, H. S., Mrs. Donald 


S. Johnston, Sponsor. 








department should ask.” After allowing 
a moment for Jim and the others to get 
my point, I continued. “Remember that 
we coordinate all the broadcasts done by 
this school. Now, broadcasts are made up 
of three basic materials: sounds, voices, 
and music! We take raw materials—music 
in this case—and package it for radio. 
The way I see it, the music and radio 
departments should be mutually de- 
pendent. I think cooperation might help 
solve Jim’s noise abatement problem and 
possibly some of our daily program prob- 
lems as well. Music is one of the school’s 
most active departments,” I concluded, 
I aly would like to have them on our 
side. 

That night at the regular meeting of 
our Radio Guild Jim led off a discussion 
of Music Department cooperation with 
a sly wink. 

“Mr. Johnson says we can't lick ‘em, so 
well have to join em!” During the hour’s 


discussion which followed, we mapped. 
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The meeting also improved the degree 
of cooperation we were getting on the 
two or three musical programs a year 
which we were already doing—tape re- 
cordings of the band concert, the Christ- 
mas oratorio, and the spring operetta. By 
showing how cooperation would work 
to the Music Department's advantage, we 
secured their good will and the promise 
to back us up in the production of a new 
weekly program. 

Just two weeks later we went on the 
air with Recital Hall, a program featur- 
ing performances by students and staff 
members in music. Our format is so sim- 
ple, the program materials so readily 
available, and the listener appeal so 
strong that I feel you'll want to know 
how to build a Recital Hall program at 
your school. Besides pointing out the ad- 
vantages of such a program, I want to 
prepare you for some of the obstacles 
you ll have to overcome and some of the 
adjustments youll have to make in fitting 


radio. 


charge of the new program. The pro- 
ducer chose the talent from a list of 
capable and prepared people given him 
by the Music Department. The director 


and an idea of production effects he | 


could use. The writer met the perform- © 


ers, did research on their music, ind 
wrote an interesting script. All of the 


performers came together with the radio | 


\T 


staff for an orderly dress rehearsal, nd | 
we were on the air. 
Here is an outline of our first program, 


concert hall music to the medium of | 


Pl 


Our student radio staff took complete | 


IC. 
T 


rehearsed with the musicians for tin.ing | 


cee aed 


jet d 





rou] 


The show aroused so much favorable -s 
comment and fan mail that we have kept |}? “7 
its pattern ever since. To set the tone | " ; 
of the series we selected as a musical {" i 
signature the restrained but inspiring |!” 
Air from Suite III by Bach, which is pop- | r we 
ularly called Air for a G-String. We Are 
tape recorded its performance by a iac- fU”)® 
ulty violinist so that we could use it wt 
again and again without bringing the } ~° 
artist to the studio. oie 
The first number on the program was I Ds 
a section from Debussy’s piano master- }"”,» 
piece, Clair de lune. It was played by }"™» 
that week's representative of the girls’) z _ 
honorary musical organization, a senior had 
in piano and voice. At the end of her ['U“S 
performance, our student announcer in- a 
terviewed the young lady on her musi- er 
cal aspirations and the reasons for her }, ~ 
choice of Clair de lune. This human |!" 
touch took only a half-minute, and it. and 
served to break up the solid musical [7 
fare. —— 
Next, we presented a Trombone Trio, | sae 
one of the numerous instrumental ensem- |]... 
bles from the band. Two of these boys |},..:. 
happened to be members of the varsity | My 
football team, so our spoken comments |}, ,, 
played up the unusual combination of | oh 
interests. Bort 


Then without introduction of any kind, 
our Men’s Glee Club sang two familiar 
spirituals, songs which it had been un- 
able to fit into its annual concert. These 
were presented by tape recording so that) 
such a large group would not have to 
assemble in our studio at broadcast time. 

The final selections of our fifteen-1in- 
ute program were two Chorales by B:ch, 
played by the Music Department's in- 
structor in organ. Before performing the 
Chorales, however, she told the r:dio 
audience something about her musical 
training and about the harmonic sig iifi- 
cance of Bach’s Choral Preludes in the 
history of music. Then, as she played 
the last bars of this lovely sustaining 
music, we faded the organ under our 
announcer’ closing words: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, for the »ast) 
quarter-hour you have been listening to’ 
Recital Hall, featuring performances by | 
students and staff members in music ...’ 

The classic musical idiom of Each! 
played at the beginning and end gave 
our program unity. Thus our first live’ 

(Continued on page 29) 
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acquaint elementary school children with 
the basic principles of dental hygiene. 
The points we stress are as follows: Eat 
the Right Food, Keep the Teeth Clean, 


wood makes a more durable head. It 
can be modelled easily and a head made 
of it can be readily changed as to fea- 
tures, merely by carving to reduce the 


f See a Dentist Three Times a Year, and __ size of some portion, or by adding more 
n Give the Teeth Chewing Exercise. The _ plastic wood to enlarge other portions. 
rf A H simple story surrounding the objective We suggest you make your puppets 
g TE C of putting forth these four points con- one-quarter life size—adults correspond- 
e | cerns a little boy who wants to go to _ ingly iarger than children. This makes 
1- B by JAMES M. SARGENT the rodeo. He is suffering from a tooth- for the maximum of visibility without 
d | ache and is afraid to make his misery making the puppet too hard to handle. 
4 HE entertainment value of a Pup- _—- Known lest he be prohibited from going. Great attention to the detail of the fea- 
io | . Show is generally recognized. However, he cannot hide it for long and tures is not absolutely necessary in the 
dF Puppets are tascinating to all age he is rushed off to the family dentist. modelling, but we should advise atten- 
Tncups and will captivate everyone but There it is brought out that he has been _ tion to nose, eye setting, and lips. A 
n. ie most blasé. They are used effective- neglectful in his care of his teeth. After good way to begin is with a roughly 
le y in presentations of fairy stories and his dentist has treated his aching tooth shaped piece of balsa wood a little 
pt Fol tales. But there is another field for the boy is given instruction in methods smaller than the finished head will be. 


‘their good use which has not been fully 


“"Texploited and to which I should like 


jy ‘urn your attention. This is the field 
of education — particularly specialized 
ubjects, such as hygiene, safety, good 


~ Inanners and the like. 


All right, then, the decision is made 
0 present a Puppet Show for education 


for helping him take better care of his 
teeth and the boy finds out that he can 
go to the rodeo after all. A very simple 
plot indeed, but the sort of plot neces- 
sary to clothe the primary object of edu- 
cation, not obscure it. And it follows a 
basic rule of life: you benefit from fol- 
lowing the right course and suffer from 


Upon this spread the plastic wood and 
mold the features with your fingers and 
an orange stick. Dip your fingers and 
stick frequently in a handy bowl of 
water to prevent the plastic wood from 
hardening on them. When the head and 
features are modelled, allow the head to 
dry and set for twenty-four hours. Trim 








__|bw poses. What are the steps? First of following the wrong. off any bits and smooth with sandpaper. 
as TIL. you need a story in play form. Sec- The actors are the next consideration. We strongly suggest that you do not 
Tnd. you need actors, and third, a thea- | The making of puppets is not really a paint the eyes and lips. The reason for 
Hi re in which the actors present the play. difficult task. Since there are a number this is that painted features look exact- 
Ss Het’s take them up in order and con- of excellent books on the subject of mak- ly like what they are—painted features. 
OT tude with putting the parts together ing both hand and string puppets and Better use glued fabric for the lips, 
“Tato a finished production as an educa- _ there is not sufficient space here to go whites of eyes, and eye-lashes. For lips 
yg A rene cea into the details of manufacture, I shall we use two colors of felt—wine color for 
Si- I Choose the subject for your play. Note content myself with describing our the upper lip, a brighter red for the 
ms lown the points which you wish to stress method. We use and recommend hand lower. For eye-lashes we use black felt 
.. and then write a simple story in dialogue puppets for this type of Puppet Show. cut In a seml-cir cle with the upper edge 
t horm embracing these points. Make ita | They are easier to handle and lend _ scalloped to simulate lashes. The whites 
a ‘success story”; that is, the character themselves to a faster pace, an import- of the eyes are cut from window shade 
. benefits from observing the rules, while ant feature when the point of holding material. The eyes themselves are up- 
10, ‘nother loses by disregarding them. For attention is taken into consideration. holstery tacks which can be obtained in 
Mr '}xample, let me draw from my own ex- There are several materials that can shades of brown, blue, and _ black. All 
YS nerience. be satisfactorily used for heads and this extra effort is worth while for you 
ity] My wife and I have been touring a hands but we are heartily in favor of | ca now have puppets with three-dimen- 
nts | Puppet Show under the auspices of the plastic wood. Although it is more ex- sional features just like those of a hu- 
of | Dental Division of the Texas State De- pensive in the beginning, there are ad- man being. 

F yartment of Health. Our purpose is to vantages which compensate. Plastic (Continued on page 28) 
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THESPIANS: WHAT DO YOU WANT? 


Do You Want to Join the “Stars”? 

Do You Want to Dream? 

Do You Want to Grow? 

Do You Want to Serve? 

Do You Want to Earn Money? 

If your replies to these questions are 
Yes, then you want Children’s Theatre 
in your schedule of activities. According 
to the records at the National Thespian 
Office, forty-nine of our more than 1400 
troupes included this type of production 
in their calendar during the school year 
1953-54. In succeeding issues of Dra- 
MATICS, you are going to hear from mem- 
bers and sponsors of some of these 
troupes about their fun and success with 
this project. We believe that more and 
more troupes will want to include this 
type of exciting production in their an- 
nual plans. 

Do You Want to Join the “Stars”? 
What student actor doesn't yearn to see 
his name in glittering letters along 
Broadway and graciously comply when 
his fans besiege his dressing room for 
autographs? But what student actor (no 
difference how gifted he is) doesnt 
know that the chances are painfully slim 
that he will ever reach that golden 
street? He must be realistic and settle 
for just as important a goal—the bringing 
five or ten years hence, good theatre to 
his own community, from one end of this 
country to the other. But, while you are 
in high school, you can experience some- 
thing of the thrill of being the “Star” to 
your audience if you play in Children’s 
Theatre. Remember that your “advanced 
age” of fifteen to seventeen and your 
good training and experience as Thes- 
pians give you the same relative position 
of adultness, dignity, and authority to 
the six-year-old member of your audi- 
ence that the professional actor gives 
you when you see a fine professional pro- 
duction. 
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You as the dramatic story-teller of a 
magic tale of adventure and make-be- 
lieve become temporarily the wings that 
carry your young audience to a land of 
imagination. The high-school actor is 
aware, when he is playing in adult plays 
to audiences of his fellows and their 
parents, that he is at the disadvantage 
of youth, no difference how well he is 
playing or how receptive are his audi- 
ences. When he is playing the part of 
a man of forty or sixty or eighty, he is 
hoping that by his fine technique he may 
belie his youth. This striving beyond his 
years is good training and experience be- 
cause it demands the use of every device 
at the young actor's command to over- 
come the evidence of youth. In the chil- 
dren’s play, this same actor finds his 
youth a great advantage. Indeed, in this 
type of play, the high-school actor has 
an advantage with which the adult pro- 
fessional can never quite adequately 
compete—Youth. What adult actor can 
play Alice (in Wonderland ), Goldilocks, 
Little Red Riding Hood, or Jack (and 
the Beanstalk) with the same brightness, 
the same sparkle—in short, with the 
magic of youth that you have naturally? 
And, if you want to be a “Star,” you will 
have that thrill, not only when you sense 
the rapt attention that you are demand- 
ing from your young audiences, but also 
when they shyly seek you out backstage, 
awkwardly thrusting a program at you, 
begging you to autograph it. No—there 
is nothing quite like it! 








The Crazy Castles, Troupe 810, Dundee, lowa, H. S., Dorothy Stevens, Sponsor. 
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Do You Want to Dream? In this «ay 
of hard, brutal, threatening reality, you 
like to escape occasionally—escape into 
a land of the pleasant, the gay, the ex- 
citing. There are various ways to make 
this legitimate escape temporarily, but 
one delightful way is to travel back into 
the enchanted realm of your favorite 
stories of your “far-off” childhood. Here 
you can have fun reliving the story-book 
characters from those classics that you 
insisted upon hearing endless times not 
so long ago. This time you can have the 
double pleasure of reliving and present- 
ing to others these characters. You can 
be for a little while Cinderella, the 
Handsome Prince, the Fairy Godmother. 
Little Red Riding Hood, Jack and Goldi- 
locks. If you don't like being the “good. 
ies,’ you can have fun with the “badies’: 
Wolf (in Little Red Riding Hood), o 
Grizzly (in The Three Bears), the Giant 
(in Jack and the Beanstalk), or the sel- 
fish sisters (in Cinderella). You can get 
the badness out of your system vicarious- 
ly and at the same time be doing an ar- 
tistic job for an appreciative audience. It 
is doubtful whether actors of any other 
age level are so well prepared to remem. 
ber and recapture the reality of these 
children’s stories as you. You are far 
enough away from them in age to appre- 
ciate them as good stories but with per- 
spective, and not so far that you cant 
remember how much they meant to you 
as children of the same age as you 
audience. It is great fun to escape artis- 
tically for a little while! 

Do You Want to Grow? If you want 
to grow as theatre practitioners, regard- 
less of the phase in which you are work 
ing (acting, scene design, costuming 
makeup ), there is no better goal than the 
children’s play. For the actor—yes, play- 
ing to a children’s audience is fun, pob- 
ably one of the most satisfying experi: 
ences that you will ever have, but the 
fun comes only after good, hard, intzlli 
gent, exacting work first. There is 1 
more demanding audience than a nob 
of youngsters—at best, all set and geared 
to having their favorite stories told t 
them again; and, at worst, all set and 
geared by the rowdiness of Saturday 
movie matinees. Woe to the actor wh 
doesn’t meet the challenge of both 
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Aladdin 
Cinderella 


Flibbertygibbet 
Hansel and Gretel 


Rumpelstiltskin 


Buffalo Bill 
Daniel Boone 


Marco Polo 
Young Hickory 





PLAYS 


The Elves and the Shoemaker 


Jack and the Beanstalk 
Little Red Riding Hood 
King Midas and the Golden Touch 


The Sleeping Beauty 


The Indian Captive 


FOR 


FAIRY TALES 


Heidi 


Huckleberry Finn 
Hiawatha 

Little Women 
Oliver Twist 

The Pied Piper 
Rip Van Winkle 
Robin Hood 
Robinson Crusoe 
Treasure Island 


HISTORICAL PLAYS 
Arthur and the Magic Sword 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


Anchorage, Kentucky 


SEND .10¢ FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


CHILDREN 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR ADULT CASTS 


The Land of the Dragon 
Peter Peter, Pumpkin Eater 
Simple Simon 

The Wonderful Tang 


CLASSICS 








groups! It is in the meeting of this chal- 
lenge that the actor’s artistic growth is 
demanded and hastened. In the demands 
for “playing true” artistic discipline and 
training are challenged that force the 
actors growth. No one is quicker to dis- 
cern the false or the slipshod than the 
child audience. The actor must develop 
his pantomime so that the action always 
tells a vivid story, even for the children 
in the audience who can't always com- 
prehend the words. The actors must see 
that their diction is clear and that their 
projection, rhythm, and timing are per- 
fect. The youngsters want to hear, and 
if they can’t, the actors can’t depend up- 
on polite straining. You have to get them 
and hold them! When you do, they are 
happy, and you have the most gratify- 
ing reward. 

[f you are a stage technician, you must 
grow when you work in Children’s Thea- 
tre. The sets need to appeal to and satis- 
fy an audience capable of more vivid 
imagination than any other group in the 
world. The more story-bookish the sets 
and props, always within the realm of 
artistic authenticity, the more the chil- 
dren love the play. Producing these sets 
and props, and lighting them are, at the 
same time, the most challenging and the 
most exciting technical assignments that 
vou are likely to have. Certainly our 
student stage technicians love develop- 


ing the technical production of such 


plays as My Three Angels, Harvey, The 
Admirable Crichton, Joan of Lorraine, 
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but it is always the children’s play to 
which they look forward with the most 
enthusiasm. If you are interested in cos- 
tume design and construction, you can 
have a field day with costumes for the 
children’s play. You are never limited to 
the more or less prosiac dress of a grown- 
up world, whether of a period or of the 
present; you can run the whole gamut 
of animal costumes—from bears, wolves, 
mice, frogs, turtles, griffins, dragons, 
elves—to say nothing of the fun that you 
have dressing “Little Red,” “Cinderella,” 
or “Goldilocks.” And the makeup artists 
can have the same sort of spree with de- 
signing and creating makeup that will 
satisfy the most demanding critics—chil- 
dren who know what their familiar story- 
book characters look like. In all of these 
areas (acting, scene and prop designing 
and construction, costuming, and make- 
up) you can have great fun, but in order 
to have the fun, you must grow artisti- 
cally. 

Do You Want to Serve? Unless you 
live in or near one or two of the great 
theatre centers of the United States, it is 
very likely that the children in your area 
don't and won't see live theatre at their 
age level unless you bring it to them. 
Children’s Theatre as a professional activ- 
ity has been sadly neglected. There are a 
relatively few professional troupes in the 
country, and usually their schedule is 
limited, both as to number of productions 
and as to areas visited. So, the young- 
sters of the community are limited, as 


far as theatre fare is concerned, to tele- 
vision, which hasn't yet developed a very 
vigorous Children’s Theatre program. 
Therefore, unless you give the children 
of your community good theatre, the 
chances are that they won't have it. Here 
is your golden opportunity to serve. The 
administration and teachers of your ele- 
mentary schools will welcome an oppor- 
tunity to work with you in establishing 
a Children’s Theatre project in your 
troupe, because they will be more than 
happy to have “their children” thus edu- 
cationally enriched. You will also be 
surprised at the nice warm glow you 
will have when parents of young. chil- 
dren begin to look forward to your pro- 
ductions and tell you of their satisfaction 
and delight with your work. Also your 
service to your community does not stop 
with the direct service of good entertain- 
ment; it is much more far-reaching than 
the immediate value. You will be train- 
ing theatre audiences for the future. 
There is great satisfaction in being a 
real service to your community. 

Do You Want to Earn Money? While 
the financial should probably be the last 
consideration in any educational project, 
it does play a part. Children’s Theatre 
is an excellent means of filling your treas- 
ury. You can pack your houses at a very 
nominal cost to the individual child, and 
still, on the basis of. volume ticket sales, 
earn abundant profits. 

Yes, on many counts, Children’s Thea- 
tre deserves your serious consideration. 
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Show-Me Shows Show Up 





by CECIL M. REDDICK, JR. 


IGH SCHOOL dramatic produc- 
H tions can be better if the director 
uses his imagination and im- 
proved techniques. Missouri high school 
teachers are learning this lesson in a 
Drama Festival held each spring at the 
State University. The Festival is con- 
ducted by the Committee on Speech 
Conferences of the Speech Association 
of Missouri with the University of Mis- 
souri acting as host.! Strictly clinical and 
non-competitive, it has proved to be an 
excellent educational device for teachers 
as well as students. 

The Missouri Drama Festival orig- 
inated in the late twenties as a contest 
in which all schools were invited to 
participate without being classified ac- 
cording to size. Few teachers took the 
contest seriously and many considered it 
just an outing for their groups. In 1936 
the contest was changed into the form 
of a festival. It was abandoned during 
the Second World War and when the 
Festival was revived, Professor Donovan 
Rhynsburger, Director of Dramatics, de- 
cided to promote it for its educational 
value. A clinical festival, the first of 
its kind in Missouri, was set up. 

In recent years so many high schools 
have wished to bring plays to the Fes- 
tival that a system of elimination is nec- 
essary. Two or three weeks before the 
drama session each of the five state col- 
leges holds a contest to select three plays 
which may be sent to the University. 

The Festival, which lasts two days. 
usually has one or two judges, skilled 
in educational dramatics. In 1953 the 
judges were Harold Crain and Lewin 
Goff of the University of Iowa. The 
plays are judged on a rating plan of 
excellent, superior, good, and average. 
Outstanding participants are also named. 
The criticism sheet now in use was de- 
signed by Dr. Harry Barnes, formerly 
of the University of Iowa. It is divided 
into two sections: one for the play and 
one for the actors. The play is judged 
on ten items: choice of the play, cast- 
ing of the play, mounting of the play, 
stage movement and business, teamwork 
of the players, tempo, projection of the 
theme, projection of significant points in 
the plot, projection of emotional content 
and spirit of the play, and total effect of 
the play. Each participant is judged on 
three techniques: characterization, phys- 
ical and visual aspects; line reading in- 
terpretation and projection of the actor; 
and voice and articulation, technicalities 
in the use of the voice. Ratings for both 
plays and actors range in seven stages 
from inferior to superior. The average 
score of the players and the total points 





1. The University of Missouri Bulletin: Interscholastic 
Events (February 1, 1954, Columbia, Missouri), 
general series, Volume 55, Number 5, pp. 5-11. 
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of the play are then added to get the rat- 
ing of the play. The judges may make 
comments in addition to marking ratings 
on the sheet. 

Since 1951, each school has been al- 
lowed one dress rehearsal on the stage. 
Unlike most festivals where criticisms 
are either mailed or given at the close 
of the event, the Missouri Festival criti- 
cism session immediately follows the per- 
formance. This method of giving criti- 
cisms as soon as the show is over has 
met with fine acceptance from the di- 
rectors and the casts. The judges can 
give more useful criticism while the set- 
tings and the costumes are still available 
than they could a week later. This 
method also enables the judges to re- 
stage certain scenes to show the director 
how the staging could be improved. Such 
criticisms become visible and therefore 
more helpful to both actor and director. 


Plays are not recommended to the high 
schools, though a list is offered, because 
a play depends upon its director. What 
is good for one director may be bad for 
another. Although no distinction is made 
at this Festival between serious and light 
plays, a majority of the high schools give 
fantasy or serious plays. Three possible 
reasons for this tendency are: (1) these 
types of plays often offer trick lighting 
or scenic effects, (2) high school students 
like to emote, (3) and few good one-act 
comedies have been written. In recent 
years the high schools have been allowed 
to bring a scene or cutting from a longer 
play which they have done earlier. These 
scenes have larger casts and teachers do 
not have to prepare two shows. 


The Drama Conference is of special 
help to smaller schools since many of 
these schools have small budgets and 
are limited in their choice of plays. How- 
ever, almost any play can be made en- 
tertaining with a little skill on the part 
of the directors. Many teachers, espe- 
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cially those in small schools, must co.ch 
a play when they have had no dramitic 
background. The University of Missouri 
Festival offers these teachers an oppor- 
tunity. They learn techniques of direct- 
ing, casting, and mounting shows as well 
as costuming and make-up. Students too 
learn from the capable advice and criti- 
cisms of the nationally known directors 
who act as judges. 

The Missouri Festival also provides 
laboratory experience and educational 
opportunities to drama students of the 
University. Some students, by working 
on stage and lighting crews, get actual 
backstage experience. Students of Play 
Production act as hosts to the groups, 
and this first-hand contact with high 
school teachers gives the college students 
a chance to get information on _prob- 
lems which they will meet as teachers. 
The college student also benefits from 
the judges’ criticisms. 

In the judgment of those best quali- 
fied to know, high school dramatic pro- 
ductions have shown a noticeable im- 
provement in recent years. This improve- 
ment can be traced in part to the Uni- 
versitv of Missouri Drama Festival. 





The Man Who Found the King, Troupe 658, St. Marys, Pa., Catholic H. S., Sister M. 
Rose, Sponsor. 
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1 desk 


j sighed, pushed the ancient swivel chair 





very dark ... only the light of 
one dim bulb hanging from the 
ceiling illuminated the four walls plast- 
ered with odds and ends and the dingy 
in one corner. Pop Kollavitz 


Tver SMALL office was growing 


a few feet from the desk, and removed 
a cigar from a box in the drawer. He 


i bit off the end, spit it on the cluttered 


floor, and leaned back again. 
suddenly the smallness of the tenth 


4 floor office seemed very comforting .. . 


away from the awesome grandeur of the 
great hall, the heighth and bredth and 
de oth of the huge stage, the behind-stage 
dressing rooms glittering with dusty rel- 
ics of the stars who had come and gone, 
smelling of greasepaint and sawdust and 
the pertume of years past. For this was 
the great Palace Theatre, New York .. . 
189. 

ind outside a gala evening was 
strotching, yawning, and preparing to 
sleep off its New Year’s Eve spree. The 
ga’ theatre crowd had disappeared to 
the all-night clubs or the swanky uptown 
retaurants. Now only an_ occasional 
sleepy-eyed couple would stroll past the 
oki theatre. Hand in hand they'd look 
up at the gilt-edged corinthian columns 
and the five story windows of the first 
floor hall. They'd stop and read the 
posters advertising Margaret Anglin, 
Richard Mansfield, or David Garrick. 
Then they'd walk on. 

But Pop never left the old theatre at 
night. He had a cot in his office, and for 
fifty years now he'd slept there, watch- 
ing the place through the night. And by 
day hed preside over his backstage 
world . . . giving the players their cur- 
tain calls, telling the stage hands what 
to do, and seeing that the jobs got done, 
tapping on dressing room doors, and de- 
livering flowers and messages to the 
great ones. 

The great ones ... Nellie Melba, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Minnie Maddern Fiske, 
Richard Mansfield, David Garrick. He 
looked up from his desk now and saw 
Anna Pavlova smiling down at him 
from her black ebony frame. Pop re- 
membered back to many years ago on 
a crisp September night at the theatre. 
The old place roared with the standing 
ovation that every packed house gave 
to the greatest dancer of them all. And 
then silence again, as they were filled 
with awe at the swirling, twirling, leap- 
ing, dancing figures. But underneath 
that graceful body was a woman... 
a woman great because she was a dancer, 
but greater because she was a real fine 
person. And during her seven week run 
at the Palace, Pop knew her well. When 
she went, she left her picture for his 
office. 

Yes, he knew them all. The Booth 
family . . . Pop first remembered Junius 
Brutus Booth from the early part of the 
century. He was just a messenger boy 
then, and very young; but he was mar- 
tie] and acting as the Palace doorman 
when Junius’ son Edwin came to the 
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stage. He could remember standing in 
the wings and listening to Edwin Booth 
hold his audience spellbound with Shake- 
speare. In fact he had been a great fan 
of the Booths, following their careers 
until that fateful day when Edwin’s 
great acting was overshadowed by his 
brothers famous crime... the day 
that John Wilkes Booth shot Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Pop looked up again and noticed a 
faded piece of black satin hanging from 
a peg in the corner of the room. How 
long had that been there, he wondered? 
But he remembered well the memory 
it contained. It was in the last half of 
the century, when the musical melo- 
drama, THE BLACK CROOK, had its 
run at the theatre. The whole city of 
New York had been thrilled, shocked, 
and outraged all at once, when the play 
opened with a chorus line in black 
tights! 

And the big box by the side of his 
desk. Pop got up, rubbed his stiff joints, 
and started rummaging through it. He 
pulled out an old program, it’s yellow 
edges crumpling with age . . . “Joe Jef- 
ferson starring in RIP VAN WINKLE.” 
Here was another, “Mrs. Fiske in SAL- 
VATION NELL.” He could see the 
lights once again, and hear the opening 
strains of the Palace orchestra down in 
the pit. This was his theatre. 


His theatre, his people, his friends. 
He knew them all. He had followed the 
great families . . . John Drew and his 
young daughter Ethel Barrymore. He'd 
just seen Ethel the other day behind 
scenes. He wondered if shed ever 
achieve the success of her famous father. 
Then there was Steele McKay and his 
even more talented son Percy. And 
they weren’t all Americans. They'd come 
from all over to play at the Palace... 
Eleanora Duse, the great prima donna 
from Italy, Mrs. Patrick Campbell from 
England, and Nellie Melba, whose name 


AT the TURN 
of the CENTURY 


by MARGARET RANDALL 


will go down in the history of opera 
forever. 

For hours he lived with these relics 
of a by-gone world .. . a half century 
of theatre. He came across a set of thea- 
tre stubs from only a year or so ago, and 
again he saw Maude Adams giving life 
and charm to PETER PAN. How the 
children had loved her! How Pop loved 
her still. He couldn’t lie down on his cot 
and go to sleep as he usually did. He 
sat up all night with the past. 

And with the first rays of morning 
sunlight, he heard the jarring thump, 
thump of a pickax. Then the building 
shook, just a little, as an iron beam 
struck against its ancient side. Pop Koll- 
avitz went over to the wall and took 
down Anna Pavlova’s picture. He took 
down Eleanora Duse’s too and Maude 
Adams and David Belasco’s and Nellie 
Melba’s. And then he put them in the 
big box and put the cover back on. With 
one last look at his home for over fifty 
years, he picked up the box and a small 
suitcase, and walked out the door. 

A workman yelled across a battered 
balcony to a man who was carefully tak- 
ing out an immense mirror. 

“Hey Joe, how long ya think it'll take 
us to wreck this joint?” 


“A coupla’ weeks, mebee . . . what 
they gonna build on this lot?” 
“One of them swanky hotels . . . the 


best in the city, some sez.” 
And an old man walked away from 
the Palace Theatre, 1900. 
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Meet Me in St. Louis, Troupe 933, Belleville, Kans., H. S., Mrs. E. C. Houdek, Sponsor. 
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STATE FAIR 
John Marshall High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 


RODUCING two major productions 
a year is a large order for the John 
Marshall High School, Thespian Troupe 
976, but from our extensive theatre pro- 
gram both student participants and fac- 
ulty director are compensated by that 
proverbial “pat on the back” for a job 
well done. 


Last year we did State Fair by Phil 
Stong, dramatized by Luella McMahon 
and Christopher Sergel. The play was 
written without music or dancing, but, 
aided by a little ingenuity and a great 
deal of ambition, our director and a 
trusty pencil fixed that problem. Doing 
State Fair with music made it a complete 
production. Everyone enjoyed the songs 
from the musical by Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein. Marshall's Thespians found the 
characters of State Fair entertaining, 
folksy, corn-belt Americans. Practical 
philosophy was interwoven in_ their 
everyday dialogue. 

The story is as follows: The Frake 
family takes off for the State Fair, with 
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Fair, Troupe 976, John Marshall H. S., Los Angeles, Calif., Jayne Crawley and 


Margy, age 20, heading for the roller 
coasters; Wayne, age 18, the hoopla 
stand and Mother and Dad bringing up 
the rear with their entries for prizes: 
home-made pickles and the hog, Blue 
Boy. Both Margy and Wayne are ro- 
mantically interested at home in Harry 
and Eleanor, but they are ready for a 
State Fair fling. Margy meets Pat, a col- 
umnist, and Wayne meets Emily, who 
attends fairs with her father, a barker. 
As the week passes, Mother's pickles and 
Blue Boy’s sweepstakes become as im- 
portant almost to Pat and Emily as to 
the Frakes themselves, and the pickles 
begin to get surprising publicity, and 
Blue Boys fame grows to tremendous 
proportions. With the approaching end 
of State Fair, Margy faces a heart-touch- 
ing dilemma. She must make a choice 
that will affect her whole life. Wayne 
is equally troubled by his romantic af- 
fair. 

State Fair is a play of youth, with its 
fun and heartaches, laughter and drama. 
We enjoyed reading, rehearsing, and 
producing it. Audience response was ex- 
cellent. 
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Working in the dances and songs pre- 
sented a real challenge, which was 
superbly met by the dance class and 
music departments. They did a_ be:u- 
tiful, well-integrated job. 

The stage sets created some interesting 
problems. The Frake house and the coun- 
try store were done as stylized cutouts 
and placed in islands of light at either 
side of the stage. Merely by folding 
them, they became part of the trees as 
seen in the camp grounds. The caiap 
ground set was played against black cur- 
tains. As the curtain opened on a black 
stage, the fair buildings, roller coaster, 
and revolving ferris wheel glowed in 
brilliant colors created through the use 
of black light. The effect was spectacu- 
lar and created for our production a car- 
nival mood. 

The production of the musical version 
of State Fair presented opportunities for 
the participation of many students, and 
each member of the stage crew, cast, and 
concert choir contributed toward a 
smooth, finished presentation. Every 
Thespian at Marshall cooperated with 
the directors and gave his best to strive 
for that perfect performance. Such en- 
thusiasm, cooperation, and hard work 
brought much deserved success. 

JoHnny Cena, Secretary, 
Troupe 976 


MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS 
Belleville, Kansas, High School 


EET Me in St. Louis in costumes 
of 1904—magic words for our in- 
experienced but eager juniors! 

A well balanced cast of eight boys and 
nine girls, sparkling dialogue, and fast- 
moving humorous situations make this 
play a delightful choice for any group. 
The same stage set, an old-fashioned liv- 
ing room, is used throughout the play. 
Authentic furniture and properties were 
found—even to the velvet portieres and 
baby pictures. 

After some detailed research, we began 
our quest for costumes. We finally had to 
resort to a costume company for sev- 
eral of the 1904 business suits for the 
boys. We made the dresses for the two 
youngest daughters, Agnes and Tootie, 
because no one seemed able to produce 
suitable children’s clothing from attic 
trunks. We found varied and attract:ve 
outfits for the girls, complete with high 
shoes, hats, and even a ruffled umbrella 
for Lucille. 








PUBLISHERS 
Kind Lady, Samuel French, Inc., N. Y. C. 
State Fair, Meet Me in St. Louis, The Song of 
Bernadette, Dramatic Publishing Com- 








pany, Chicago. 
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Lady Babbie, the cat, was a very im- 
portant character. We tried three other 
cats before we found one with a suitable 
‘temperament’ for the part. The one 
selected was a big, fluffy, phlegmatic 
“Tom,” who was completely undisturbed 
by noise, lights and strange people. 

[he fireworks scene gave the stage 
crew a chance for glory. They used a 
record for the cannon shots and added 
colored flood bulbs operated on separate 
switches. ‘lhe effect was most realistic. 

We took the liberty of slightly chang- 
in, the ending and our audience seemed 
to enjoy it very much. When the family 
decided to go to the Fair together, we 
closed the play with the song, “Meet Me 
in St. Louis,” with Rose and John doing 
an old-fashioned waltz as the other mem- 
bers of the family sang and admiringly 
applauded. 

Don’t miss doing Meet Me in St. 
Louis. 

Mrs. E. C. Houpex, Sponsor 
Troupe 933. 





THE SONG OF BERNADETTE 
Aquinas High School, La Crosse, Wisc. 


tie AQUINAS Players, Troupe 32, 
Aquinas High School, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, accord full praise to Jean and 
Walter Kerr’s magnetic drama pen which 
has given one of the finest religious pro- 
ductions, The Song of Bernadette, writ- 
ten for the stage in modern times. It is 
arranged from the novel of Franz Wer- 
fel. 

With each performance playing to ca- 
pacity crowds, it has been estimated that 
approximately 4,000 spectators witnessed 
the Marian production presented Feb- 
ruary 21, 22 at the Vocational School 
Auditorium. The response to the per- 
formance was unusual. 

Deviating from the regular script, a 
special Marian pantomime opened and 
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Kind Lady, Troupe 401, Foundation School, Berea, Ky., College, Warren 


Lambert, Sponsor, 1953-54. 





closed the production depicting the 
world in the power of Satan and lost 
in its greed, sensuality, despair, adultery, 
hatred, and lust of power until Mary 
appeared to the little peasant girl, Ber- 
nadette, in Lourdes. 

In closing, the production advanced 
100 years to 1954. To the strains of Gou- 
nod’s “Ave Maria” the entire cast and 
production staff pleaded in prayer for 
world peace. In answer, Mary re-ap- 
peared and denounced Hell. Then the 
virtues of charity, temperance, hope, fi- 
delity, love, and justice won the hearts 
of mankind. The curtain closed with the 
extended hands of all raised gratefully 
in love and prayer to the beautiful ap- 
parition of the Queen of Heaven. 

According to a precedent of some 
years, students, under faculty advice, 
man every division of the production 
with the exception of the actual direc- 
tion. During the performances students 
assume all production responsibilities. 
Faculty directors leave as the curtain 
opens and become a part of the audience. 
A tribute is paid to the high school stu- 
dents on their accomplishments. 

The Song of Bernadette included 267 
students who in one capacity or other 
assisted with the production. The actual 


cast numbered 105 with 18 stagecrew 
members, 5 electricians, 10 stage design- 
ers, 23 make-up artists, 8 costumers, 23 
in the pit band personnel, and the re- 
maining students helping on the busi- 
ness units. The 967 members of the 
Aquinas student body participated in the 
ticket sales. 


SISTER M. THeEopatTA, F’. S. P. A., Sponsor, 
Troupe 32 





KIND LADY 


Berea, Ky., Foundation School, Berea College 
HODOROV’S excellent suspense 
drama may seem a chewy mouth- 
ful for Thespians. The play demands 
adroit and sustained characterization of 
complex personalities, but offers oppor- 
tunity for distinguished work on the part 
of almost all its cast. 

A number of those trying out for our 
Berea production were, happily, “natur- 
als” for their parts. Particularly were we 
fortunate in finding leads who either had 
experience in difficult roles or who 
showed a quick grasp, despite having 
done no previous work, of difficult char- 
acter types. We felt especially blessed in 
several minor players, who turned in 


(Continued on page 27) 
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~The Song of Bernadette, Troupe 32, Aquinas H. S., La Crosse, Wisc., 
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FATHER OF THE BRIDE 


i REMEMBER MAMA 


(High School Version) 


MR. BARRY’S ETCHINGS 





SORRY, WRONG NUMBER 
THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER 
RAMSHACKLE INN 


JUNIOR MISS 
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We are proud and delighted that during 1953-54 Thespian affiliated 
schools produced THE CURIOUS SAVAGE more frequently than 


\ any other full length play. 
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By Si MILLS 


Larry LeSueur and the News 
Columbia Broadcasting System 


series of five-minute broadcasts pre- 

sented three times daily each Satur- 
day and Sunday, became a weekend 
listening feature on the CBS Radio Net- 
work on Sunday, September 5. 


[i = LeSUEUR and the News, a 


LeSueur, member of the correspon- 
dents’ staff of CBS News and Public Af- 
fairs, is one of the most seasoned news- 
men in radio and television. His report- 
ing missions during World War II took 
him through most of Europe including 
the Soviet Union and the Normandy 
landings. In recent years he has been 
correspondent at the United Nations. He 
is currently heard on “U. N. Report” 
Sundays at 10:30-10:45 p. m. On tele- 
vision he is a permanent editor and pro- 
ducer of Chronoscope. 


When war seemed close in Europe, 
United Press sent LeSueur to Paris. 
Shortly after the war began, he joined 
CBS Radio and as war correspondent for 
the network in 1939, covered the fall of 
France. He crossed to England on the 
last troopship to leave the German-domi- 
nated continent and remained in London 
during the entire blitz, contributing me- 
morable reports to the United States 
from the air raid shelters. 


He won a Peabody Award in 1949 for 
his radio coverage of the United Nations 
and participated in a 1950 Peabody 
Award for television coverage of the 
1949 U. N. Assembly. As Others See Us, 
on radio, narrated by LeSueur, won a 
1947 Peabody Award nomination. 


He is a member of the Association of 
Radio News Analysts, the Overseas Press 
Club and the Council of Foreign Rela- 
tions, and is a contributor to the BBC’s 
American Commentary series. 


OR 


Larry LeSueur of CBS Radio. 
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The Scarlet Pimpernel 


National Broadcasting Company 


“We seek him here—we seek him there. 
Those Frenchies seek him everywhere. 
Is he in heaven—is he in hell? 

That cursed, elusive Pimpernel!” 


So opens each episode of NBC’s radio’s 
romantic adventure series, The Scarlet 
Pimpernel, in which Marius Goring, the 
distinguished British actor, plays the 
title role. 


The script makes full use of the stir- 
ring drama inherent in the popular 
Baroness Orezy novel. Goring portrays 
Sir Percy Blakeney, ostensibly an Eng- 
lish dandy and an idiotic fop, actually a 
courageous and ingenious vigilante bent 
on robbing Madame Guillotine of her 
victims. The series glorifies this noble- 
man, who believes that the guillotine is 
not the answer to a country’s economic 
or political problems and that the hu- 
man spirit is the all-important factor. 
Thus his exploits usually are based on 
liberating innocent prisoners of the Rev- 
olution. 


xe? 
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Ron Cochran, CBS Radio news corre- 
spondent. 





Transcribed in England under super- 
vision of an NBC Radio unit, the series 
has been produced and directed by 
Harry Alan Towers. Joel Murcott has 
capably written the radio adaptations. 


Man of the Week 


Columbia Broadcasting System 


An interview discussion program, 
Man of the Week, made its bow on CBS 
Radio with Walter Reuther, President of 
the CIO, selected by the program pro- 
ducers as the “Man of the Week.” 


Ron Cochran, news correspondent, 
presides in the panel of three news- 
papermen, who are rotated from a ros- 
ier including Warren Francis of the 
Los ANGELEs Times, Alfred Friendly, as- 
sisting managing editor of the WaASHING- 
TON Post, Carlton Kent of the Cuicaco 
SuN-TIMES, William Lawrence of the 
New York Times and Ruth Montgomery 
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Marius Goring as NBC Radio’s Scarlet 
Pimpernel. 





oe 


of the New York Damy News. If the 
guest is a specialist in a given field, the 
panel is modified with a specialist in the 
field of reporting. 


Man of the Week, featuring interviews 
with administration leaders, senators, 
congressmen, ambassadors and foreign 
ministers, is produced by the CBS Radio 
Department of Public Affairs in associa- 
tion with George E. Allen, author of the 
book, Presidents Who Have Known Me. 
A television version is also presented. 
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The Chrysler Show 


Columbia Broadcasting System 


N UNPRECEDENTED twin series 
A of full-hour, weekly high-dramas 
and once-a-month musical and 
variety extravaganzas, both featuring the 
greatest stage and screen stars in their 
television debuts, and written by the 
world's leading authors and playwrights, 
we being presented to the American 
public this fall over the CBS Television 
Network. 


The first series, presented three out 
of four weeks each month, features out- 
standing dramatic talent in thrilling 
stories by established masters of excit- 
ine literature. 


‘he second series, scheduled on a 
menthly basis, presents musical and va- 
rie-y extravaganzas starring top enter- 
tainers of the theatre, screen and tele- 


efvison in original productions especially 


designed for their talents. 


‘The twin series originate live from the 
world’s largest television stage in CBS 
Te: evision City, Hollywood. The musical 
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hours, presented monthly, are collective- 
ly entitled, Shower of Stars. The three- 
amonth high tension drama series is 
known as Climax. 


Bretaigne Windust, who has been se- 
lected to produce the new program, is 
considered one of the most distinguished 
producers of stage and screen. He direct- 
ed the Broadway production of Life with 
Father through its record run of 3,213 
consecutive performances. He also di- 
rected Arsenic and Old Lace, State of the 
Union, The Hasty Heart, Murder with- 
out Crime, Finian’s Rainbow, Anne of a 
Thousand Days, Remains To Be Seen, 
and Gently Does It. 
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BS-TV promises us The Best of Broadway 
for its 1954-55 season. 
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The motion pictures Mr. Windust di- 
rected include Winter Meeting, Perfect 
Stranger, Pretty Baby and The Bride 
Comes to Yellow Sky. 


This season Mr. Windust made his 
mark in television as Production Super- 
visor of Life with Father on the CBS 
Television Network. 


Medic 


National Broadcasting Company 


Medic, a striking innovation in tele- 
vision programming is a startling drama- 
tization of medical case histories be- 
ing presented with the official endorse- 
ment of the Los Angeles County Medical 
Association. 


This series of realistic portrayals of 
actual medical achievements was created 
and is being written and supervised by 
James Moser. In addition to a long list 
of radio and screen credits, Moser was 


as 


Richard Boone as The Medic in NBC-TV‘s 
new informative and interesting program. 





the original writer of Dragnet for both 
radio and television. 


The series is being filmed on real-life 
locations rather than a soundstage. Real 
hospitals, clinics, doctors’ offices and op- 
erating rooms are being used as settings. 
It is only through the enthusiastic co- 
operation of the members of the Los An- 
geles County Medical Association that 
the making of this series has been pos- 
sible. This is the first time in the annals 
of American medicine that any organized 
medical group has given its sanction to 
an independent producer. 


Medic’s hero is medicine itself. The 
struggle of the medical profession for 
the preservation of life is shown in terms 
of gripping human drama. The triumphs 
and tragedies of this never-ending strug- 
gle, and its role in human affairs, pro- 
vide the basic theme. The authenticity of 
the settings and medical elements, the 
fact that actual doctors and nurses make 
up a large portion of the cast of each 
week’s program, lend an almost over- 
powering sense of realism to the stories 
and make the show an unforgettable ex- 
perience. 


By S! MILLS 





The Best of Broadway 


Columbia Broadcasting System 


Broadway's best musical comedies and 
dramatic plays of the past three decades 
are being presented to the American 
public for the first time on color tele- 
vision. 

The Best of Broadway presentations 
are being performed by the finest casts 
available. According to Hubbell Robin- 
son, Jr., Vice-President in Charge of Net- 
work Programs for CBS Television, “pro- 
duction, staging, scenery, and costumes 
are on the same high standard as the 
programs and their casts, in order to cap- 
ture the brilliance and artistry of these 
milestones in the American theatre. The 
Best of Broadway represents the most 
ambitious color television program of 
the fall series.” Programs will include 
presentations of the following: 


Ah Wilderness, The Guardsman, 
Idiot’s Delight, Arsenic and Old Lace, 
The Barretts of Wimpole Street, The 
Time of Your Life, The Philadelphia 
Story, The Royal Family, and The 
Man Who Came to Dinner. 





B‘way & TV Stars Wear 
MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. Stage 
and TV productions. These same 
fresh and attractive professional 
costumes are available at moder- 
ate rental rates for little theatres, 
schools, churches, groups, etc. 
We stock all periods for plays, 
operettas, and musical comedies. 
Our workrooms are continually 
making entire new costume pro- 


ductions for rental. 

Write, giving requirements and 
performance dates, for complete 
costume plots and estimate. 


* 
Manhattan Costume Go. 


INCORPORATED 
1658 Broadway, N. Y. 19 
Circle 7-2396 
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By PAUL MYERS 


Friend. Sandy Wilson’s musical 

re-creation of the giddy decade 
known as the “20's,” has met with the 
same favor in New York as it did in Lon- 
don. The trend, of late, has been for 
works to cross the Atlantic from West 
to East and London playgoers have hail- 
ed the musicals of Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein, Irving Berlin, et al. Cy Feuer and 
Ernest Martin, however, recognizing the 
merits of The Boy Friend, arranged for 
its importation. 

The plot, as it did in the musicals of 
the period under consideration, doesn't 
much matter. It is about the daughter 
of a wealthy Briton at school on the 
French Riviera. She rejects her various 
wealthy suitors and returns the favors 
of a messenger boy. Of course the lat- 
ter turns out to be a man of wealth try- 
ing to make good without using the 
family financial resources. Finale—bliss! 

It is not the plot, however, that mat- 
ters in this production. The lyrics are 
purposely vapid and stereotype. It is the 
satire, the mannerisms of the period 
that are captured in both the book and 
the music, the costumes and the aiti- 
tudes, the dances that marked the frenzy 
of that lost age, and the little things 
that jog the memories of those who lived 


T HE SEASON'S first hit is The Boy 
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A scene from Broadway’s smash hit of the new season,The Boy Friend. 








through a hectic era. The Boy Friend 
finds its success in the sentiments of 
its audiences. It has the same quality 
that made us warm recently to the musi- 
cal based upon Anita Loos’ Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes and that incredibly funny 
sketch in Lend an Ear—“The Gladiola 
Girl.” 


Julia Andrews, who played the lead 
in the English production, is in the New 
York offering too. Bob Scheerer, who 
was in the aforementioned Lend an Ear, 
is doing a similar chore in The Boy 
Friend. The ladies of the ensemble are 
just right. The Boy Friend has been di- 
rected by Vida Hope with choreography 
by John Heawood. 


Cverything for the Dheatre 
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A similar attempt to re-awaken a past]. 


musical mood has been attempted by 
George Abbott in reviving his 1936 suc- 
cess, On Your Toes. The musical by 
Richard Rodgers and his late partner, 
Lorenz Hart, with George Abbott was 
produced by Dwight Deere Wiman for 
315 successful performances. In the new 
production, Vera Zorina is seen in the 
role originally played by Tamara Geva. 
Bobby Van is playing Junior (first played 
by Ray Bolger) and Ben Astar is seen 
as Sergei Alexandrovitch—the role that 
was Monty Woolley’s. 


The plot is a satire on ballet—the story 
of a young vaudeville hoofer who finds 
himself involved in ballet and with bal- 
lerinas. The high point of the production 
is the “Slaughter on Tenth Avenue” bal- 
let, one of George Balanchine's most 
humorous creations. Irene Sharaff has 
again designed the costumes, and _ the 
settings for the new On Your Toes are 
by Oliver Smith. I am one with a tre- 


mendous fondness for the works of Rod-} 
gers and Hart and feel that at least} 


one of their works could be _ revived 
each season. 


Harry Kurnitz has successfully drama- 
tized his novel about the discovery of a 


lost Renoir into the play, Reclining F'g-} 
ure. Martin Gabel, who is playing one} 


of the major roles, has teamed with 
Henry M. Margolies and Peter Cusick 
to bring the work into the Lyceum Thea- 
tre on 45th Street. Others in the cust 
are Percy Waram, Georgann Johnson 
and Mike Wallace. Abe Burrows, well- 
known television and stage comedic n, 
has directed with excellent results. 


Down in theatres on Manhatta1s 
lower East Side two interesting produc: 
tions are being presented. At the down- 
town National Theatre, Henrietta Jaccb- 
son and Julius Adler are now present: 
ing A Stone for Danny Fisher. Tx 
play is by Lenard Kantor (the dramatist 
of last season’s Dead Pigeon), adaptzd 
from the novel by Harold Robbins. 
Francis Kane is directing a cast head 2d 
by Philip Pine. 
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T HAS always seemed a little sad that, 
| with all of the, technical equipment 

at their command, film-makers should 
be content to follow the stereotype so 
much of the time. One of the most im- 
portant features of Michael Myerberg's 
Hansel and Gretel is that it is a cinematic 
innovation. The cast of the film is made 
up of 35 “Kinemins’—21 so-called 
‘speaking” characters and 14 angels for 
the dream sequence. The “Kinemins’” are 
the product of fifteen years’ research and 
an expenditure of $600,000. 

Many films have been produced ere 
this employing puppets, dolls or other 
ineminate characters. Hansel and Gretel 
is 1 departure for the figures comprising 
the Gast are electronically controlled so 
thet facial expression and complete plia- 
bil ty are achieved. The familiar tale is 
fai hfully followed, but it is done with a 
lig it touch and a fantasy quality per- 
vales the entire picture. For this rea- 
sor. Children are not likely to be fright- 
ened by the witch nor overly upset by 


‘Ithe plight of the two lost children. I 


tock my own almost four-year-old to the 
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screening and she enjoyed it throughout. 
Or the other hand, the adults in the 
audience seemed to be having a good 
tin.e too. 

‘The familiar Humperdinck music is 


‘fused in the film. Anna Russell brings 


all of her comedy gifts to bear upon 
the dialogue of the witch. One feels that 
she really threw herself into the role 
and when we see the “Kinemin” witch 
flying off over the wood, Miss Russell's 


—— LONGMANS’—— 





Contest Plays 


One Red Rose 

How to Propose 
Thank You, Dr. 
Rehearsal 

The Tangled Web 

! Thursday Evening 
Birthday Greetings 
The Valiant 

Good Medicine 
Birthday of the Infanta 
Highness 

The Knave of Hearts 
Overtones 

The Pot Boiler 


A descriptive play catalogue 
will be sent on request. 
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vocal contribution is perfectly delightful. 
The fine actress, Mildred Dunnock. 
speaks the Mother and Frank Rogier is 
heard as the children’s Father. Constance 
Brigham speaks the roles of both Han- 
sel and Gretel. John Paul has directed 
the film and Padriac Colum adapted the 
screen play from a dramatization of the 
Grimms tale by Adelheid Wette. Finally, 
it is hoped that Mr. Myerberg’s experi- 
ment will encourage others to let the 
screen soar a little more frequently in 
the flights of fancy. 

Real live characters fill the screen of 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film’s produc- 
tion of Carmen Jones, and they certainly 
fill it. It has been some time since so 
much animal energy has been expended 
on a single film. Oscar Hammerstein II 
fashioned the original from Meilhac and 
Halevy’s adaptation of Prosper Meri- 
mee’s Carmen. The music is Bizet via 
Robert Russell Bennet. The original Car- 
men, you remember, worked in a cigar- 
ette factory in Spain, and her man was 
a bull-fighter. Miss Jones works in a 
parachute factory near Jacksonville, 
Florida (“which use ter be a cigarette 
factory before the war’). Her Joe is a 
corporal in the United States Army who 
hopes to go to flying school. 

Carmen Jones was a most successful 
theatre venture. It opened in New York 
at the Broadway Theatre during the war 
—2nd December, 1943—and it chalked 
up 503 performances before closing in 
February, 1945. It has been played many 
times since in summer theatres and by 
touring companies. I think that the film 
will make many friends for the work. 
It has retained the flavor of the original 
and, at the same time, made use of the 
freedom allowed by the screen. 

Dorothy Flenbddies plays Carmen and 
she does it well. She is of course not 
the Carmen in the traditional operatic 
or theatre style. She is a Southern girl, 
who is worried by the complexities of 
life and of love. She wants a good time 
and she wants the things of life which 
che feels should be hers. Harry Bela- 
fonte, who scored here last season in 
John Murray Anderson’s Almanac, is fine 
as Joe. Olga James is seen as Cindy Lou, 
the little girl from home who loves him. 
Pearl Bailey plays Frankie, the cynical, 
pleasure seeking friend of Carmen. 

Carmen Jones has been directed by 
Otto Preminger. According to a report 
from the film’s producers, it had been a 
dream of his since he saw the stage work. 
Harry Kleiner wrote the screen adapta- 
tion. Carmen Jones is a most colorful, 
exotic Cinemascope production. It is not 
merely spectacle, however. The story line 
is a moving one. It is a familiar tale re- 
set in terms that everyone will recognize. 






Perhaps its relocation has made it hit 
harder and affects us all more subjec- 
tively. 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer has turned out 
a big, though anachronistic, picturiza- 
tion of Beau Brummell. Stewart Granger 
is seen as the famous gentleman of whom 
Lord Byron said, “He was the greatest 
man in Europe.” George Brummell was 
widely popularized through the play by 
Clyde Fitch, which was a favorite of 
Richard Mansfield’s over a large part of 
his career. The plot for the movie has 
been adapted from Fitch’s play by Karl 
Tunberg, and large liberties have been 
taken with both Fitch and history. 

Most of the film treats with the asso- 
ciation between Brummell and the Prince 
of Wales (later George IV), played by 
Peter Ustinov. Brummell endeavors to 
get the Prince to reveal the madness 
of his father, George III, and set him- 
self up as Regent. Those against the 
plan thwart the Prince and, through a 
series of mishaps, the royal gentleman 
and Brummell, fall out. The latter flees 
to France to escape a debtor's prison 





Dorothy Dandridge and Harry Belafonte in 
Twentieth Century Fox Film’s Carmen 
Jones. 








and there falls victim to tuberculosis. 
His end is hastened by his engaging in a 
brawl on the streets of Calais defending 
the name of his former friend. Just be- 
fore Brummell’s death, the friends are 
reconciled. There is too a tenuous love 
theme with Elizabeth Taylor as Lady 
Patricia. 

It is easy to see how such a plot could 
find favor. It has everything—romance, 
fine manners, dissension, sword-play, 
banter, reconciliation and death. It has 
in fact too much. Then, when one finds 
Lord Byron serving as a mediator be- 
tween George and Brummell—well, why 
ruin a good story just because the facts 
give out? Beau Brummell is not my dish, 
but it may find favor with many. 

Space remains only to report that 
RKO-Radio is releasing This Is My Love 
with Linda Darnell and Dan Duryea, 
and an adventure film entitled Quest for 
the Lost City. The latter is a Sol Lesser 
production in color with Dana and Gin- 
ger Lamb. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. Troupe 1367 


Cordozo High School, having received its 
charter No. 1367, held the installation cere- 
mony in the beautifully decorated auditorium. 
The stage was beautifully decorated with ivory 
candles and potted plants. 

The guest speaker was the well-known Caro- 
lyn Hill Stewart, nationally known dramatist, 
who has traveled extensively both here and 
abroad. She is a graduate of West Virginia 
State College and the University of Iowa. 


Mrs. Stewart was charming and gracious «as 
she talked to the students of Cardozo on “The 
Play is the Thing.” She quoted well-known 
passages and ended her talk with excerpts from 
Mary Chase and original poems written by 
herself. 





Unto Thy Doors, Troupe 732, Providence 
H. S., Alexandria, La., Sister Angelina 
Marie, Sponsor. 
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Mr. Finney, director of music, played several 
beautiful organ selections. The honored guests 
included R. W. Mattingly, principal of Cardozo 
High School, and Maude Allen, the director 
of dramatics at Spingarn High School. 

The newly initiated inductees were served 
lunch by the home economics teacher, Norma 
Bacckus. Georgia Peters is sponsor of the 
troupe.—Reporter. 


ALTON, ILLINOIS Troupe 126 


Thespian Troupe 126 had a busy year. Reg- 
ular meetings were held twice a month after 






Summer Comes to the Diamond O, Troupe 397, Western Military Academy, Alton, IIl., 





school. Two candy sales were held in the 
school cafeteria during the lunch hours. Five 
plays were given: THE FATHER OF THE 
BRIDE in the fall, and IT’S A GREAT LIFE 
in the spring; two one-act plays were presente _| 
in assemblies, each student directed. An ex- 
change play was held with Woodriver High 
School. We had two inductions, one in the tail 
and one in the spring. Our stage crew helped 
with some community and civic programs as 
well as extra programs at school. Mildred Rut- 
ledge is our sponsor.—Betty Calame, Reporter. 


HARRISBURG, PA. Toupe 438 


The second year of Thespian Troupe 438 
started and ended with a bang! The number 
of members and apprentices has doubled 
since last year. In honor of these new mem- 
bers, a banquet was held in March. This troupe 
presented this year several plays: MEET ME 
IN ST. LOUIS, MAMA’S GETTING MAR- 
RIED, MISTER VINCENT, ANDANTE, and 
BLUE STOCKING. The last three plays com- 
prised the Tournament of Plays, from which 
the best actor, actress, and play were chosen. 
The panel of judges was chaired by Bing Mil- 
ler,  cemed of the Michenor and O’Conner 
Motion Picture Studios. As a result of this 
tournament, Gus Gekas, who was awarded the 
title of Best Actor, received a screen test and 
is now waiting to begin production on a movie 
that will be made by Mr. Miller’s studio. 

The year’s activities were climaxed by a one- 
day trip to New York, attended by the Thespian 
members and their guests. The group saw two 
of Broadway’s biggest hits. 

Before the curtain closed on the 1953-54 
term, we would like to pay tribute to our di- 
rector, Ray P. Firestone, and to all those who 
have made this the best and most successful 
year for Troupe 488 of the William Penn High 
School.—Elizabeth Clementson, Secretary. 

-—-O— 
TONASKET, WASHINGTON Troupe 910 


Ghost Wanted! This was the talk all over 
town around May 8rd. Why, because every 
one had heard of it before, but now it had 
again returned. The zombie had re-appeared 
to stalk the town, unknown. 

Zombie? Ghost Wanted? What’s up? Well. 
this is what it’s all about. During the month of 
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April the school had a new lighting sy:ten 
installed, so naturally we had to try it out 
We had presented the play GHOST WAN’ Ep 
before and it had wonderful lighting. The 2on. 
sequence: a repeat performance. It was very 
well attended and the lighting was marve ous. 
Lights add a lot.—La Joy Morgan, Reporte:. 
—()-- 
MANCHESTER, CONN. Troupe 644 


“The Lord’s Prayer,” done in the sign lan. 
guage of the deaf and dumb, helped to n.ake 
1953-54 a banner year for Sock and Buckin. 
Manchester High School’s junior-senior ra- 
matic club. The “Prayer” climaxed the club's 
presentation of THE DUMMY, a 30-mi ute 
adaptation of Elmer Harris’ JOHNNY BE. 
LINDA, which took top honors at the regicnal, 
state, and New England Drama Festivals. 

The public presentation of THE NIGHT OF 
JANUARY 16TH, a trip to New York, the club 
picnic, the Thespian banquet, and a semi-for- 
mal dance also highlighted an eventful year.- 
Marilyn Rogers, Reporter. 


AMARILLO, TEXAS Troupe 335 


In observance of the Thespian Silver Anni- 
versary, the West Texas State College Speech 
Department, under the direction of Dr. Cran- 
nell Toliver, sponsored a District Thespian pro- 
gram on April 9, at Canyon, Texas. The pro- 
gram consisted of a short social hour and an 
initiation ceremony which was planned by the 
Amarillo High School Troupe 335. Dr. Ear! 
Blank, National Thespian Director and Depart- 
ment Editor of Dramatics, initiated some 
twenty-five students from Perrytown, White 
Deer, Tulia, Floydada, Crowell, Pampa, Men- 
phis, and Amarillo. The Thespian colors of blue 
and gold were carried out in the decorations, 
and the Thespian Emblem was displayed 
Every member answered to roll call by giving 
a line from some play which he had been in. 
This unique way of calling roll provided enter- 
tainment and also gave the members an_ idea 
of what plays were being produced in other 
schools. 

After the initiation, those present were in- 
vited to remain for the District Interscholastic 
League Contest Plays, for which Dr. Blank 
was the critic judge. The towns participating 
in this contest were Pampa, presenting FAN- 
TASY ON AN EMPTY STAGE, and Amarillo, 
presenting the second act of THE HEIRESS.- 
Janet Harrison, Scribe. 


—()— 
NORTH PLAINFIELD, N. J. Troupe 1309 


As we packed our weary costumes into the 
large wicker trunk for the last time, even 
piece of material brought back memories 0! 
the past season in dramatic pursuits. 

A roll of white pleated trim smiled proudly 
as it recalled the honor which it had as par: ot 
the Infanta’s beautiful pale blue costume. Fiow 
wonderful it was to be in the prize winrnig 
entry, BIRTHDAY OF THE INFANTA, i 
the Plainfield Area Little Theatre tournan ent 
and what a breathless feeling it had when i 
was in the “command performance” at Geor- 
gian Court College for the students for the 
College, of St. Mary’s Academy and for the 
— of Lakewood High School’s dramatic 
club! 

Pine needles fell from a brightly plumed 
Robin Hood hat, which capped one of the 
graceful forest dancers in the annual Christina: 
plav, HOLLY AND CYPRESS. 

With lofty dignity a large piece of yeliow 
cotton went from the skirt of a sweet lady in 
waiting in THE KNAVE OF HEARTS tp : 
shiny oriental dancing costume in “It’s A Bis 
Wide Wonderful World,” the annual Spring 
Festival. 
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The Roman Kid, Troupe 227, Bryan, Ohio, H. S., Mrs. Walter Rob 





rock, Sponsor. 





There was a crumpled program from the 
Blackfriars production, PRAISE OF FOLLY, 
which seventy-two members of the Merry 
Marionettes attended on April 27. This was an 
puking experience for the eager drama stu- 
ents. 

We even found a ticket to the Highland 
Park High School 25th Anniversary Thespian 
Conference which twenty of our drama enthu- 
siasts attended. The blue felt used to make a 
banner for our very own formal initiation on 
May 19 grinned its approval of our exploits. 

When everything had been neatly folded we 
carefully fastened the lock. Next year will bring 
new plays, new costumes, new sets sO we 
tucked every scrap away safely in hopes that 
1954-55 season may be as happy and fruitful 
as 1953-54.—Reporter. 

--Q-— 
VANDERGRIFT, PA. Troupe 1186 


Following a most impressive candle-light 
ceremony on a fern and flower bedecked stage, 
we held a reception and banquet for the new 
members. Our guest speaker was John R. 
Kurtz, Superintendent of Schools, who spoke 
most glowingly of the National Thespian So- 
ciety and its accomplishments. He told of his 
— in our troupe and of the honor he be- 
ieved we had conferred on him by granting 
him honorary membership. At his words we 
felt a thrill of pleasure and achievement which 
still remains with us. 

On April 10, our troupe participated in the 
Western Pennsylvania Dramatic Arts Confer- 
ence, held at Indiana State Teachers College 
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in Indiana, Pennsylvania. We thoroughly en- 
joyed the many plays and workshops. This pro- 
gram, in our eyes, was not only entertaining, 
but very educational. We made many ac- 
quaintances with students an sponsors of other 
schools, and also presented the play, THE 
SHOCK OF HIS LIFE. We are hoping that 
we will be able to attend more conferences in 
the near future. We also wish to congratulate 
those who made the conference possible.-- 
Jo Ann Bucci, Scribe. 


—-O—- 
MONTGOMERY, W. VA. Troupe 296 


This year has been a most successful one 
for Thespian Troupe 296. The 1953-54 season 
was opened with the presentation of a one-act 
play, SWEPT CLEAN OFF HER FEET, for 
the dedication of Montgomery High School's 
new auditorium. In December we attended the 
stage production of the CAINE MUTINY 
COURTMARTIAL at nearby Charleston. 


Rehearsals were begun in February for SUB- 
MERGED, a one-act tragedy, which we pre- 
sented in the regional and state drama festivals. 
The cast won first place in the regional con- 
test, and Charles Wollerton was named the 
best actor. The play was then given at Mor- 
gantown in the state festival, where it received 
a superior rating. The all-male cast also gave 
several local presentations of the play. 

In April we directed a three-act comedy, 
THE PERFECT IDIOT. The cast consisted 
of non-Thespians, so shortly after the play was 
given, we initiated 15 members into the club. 


LL a 


Your Uncle Dudley, Troupe 877, Sturgeon Bay, Wisc., H. S., Lea Wi 


Idhagen, Sponsor. 








CRADLE OF GLORY 
Covering the formative years of Abraham Lincoln 
3 Acts | Set - 9 Characters 
Produced in |! States and Japan 
Write for book MARIE McNETT 
prices and 14 Southworth St. 
royalty rates Williamstown, Mass. 











The year was concluded with the troupe’s an 
nual picnic. 

Our accomplishments of the season were 
made possible under the direction of our won- 
derful sponsor, Georgia Oliver.—Phyllis Jeanne 
Hill, Reporter. 


PEMBERTON, OHIO Troupe 1304 

During an impressive candle-light initiation 
service in the Fairlawn High School auditorium 
on Friday evening, May 7, under the emblem 
of the National Thespian Society, Troupe 1304 
held its initiation service. The Junior High 
Chorus under the direction of Mrs. Benjamin 
sang the Thespian songs during the candle- 
light service. After the initiation ceremony the 
play, SOPHIE FROM SANDYSVILLE, was 
presented. The cast included Joyce Ginn, 
Donna Hacker, Charles Middleton, Brooks 
Ware, and Sylvia Studevant. Everyone was in- 
vited to the home economics room where deli- 
cious refreshments consisting of homemade ice 
cream and cake were served to the parents, 
friends and members.—Richard Bowers, Jr., 
Secretary. 


—O— 
MURFREESBORO, TENN. Troupe 349 


Thespian Troupe 349 took over all respon- 
sibilities of directing their dramatic club’s pres- 
entation of PROFESSOR, HOW COULD 
YOU! and set many new records with a very 
successful production. 

The dramatic club, sponsored by the Thes- 
pians, has been unable to secure a director all 
year and for that reason has felt that it could 
not produce a play. Then the Thespians took 
matters into their own hands. Each member 
was made chairman of a certain committee; 
two of the girls were elected to be directors. 
They selected the play, chose the cast, and di- 
rected rehearsals in the afternoons after school. 
All the cast worked together in perfect har- 
mony and had a good time while they were 
preparing the play. 

When the leading man broke his leg after 
the first two weeks of practice, it became 
necessary for the directors to select someone 
else to replace him. This they did without 
wasting time or rehearsals. 

The week preceding the play the cast de- 
cided that flats would help a great deal to 
make the stage look complete. The club had 
none and no one to instruct them in building. 
But this difficulty was also overcome. One of 


the Thespian boys took the initiative in build- 








ing frameworks which he covered with crepe 
paper to form three walls. The effect was 
just as good as if they had used “professionally- 
made” flats. 

In addition to the record-breaking crowd the 
door receipts and concession stand took in 
more money than had ever been received by 
the dramatic club in any previous play. This 
will be used to present even better plays next 
year.—Mary Keeble Harrison, Vice-President. 


BRAINTREE, MASS. Troupe 1270 


In April we in Troupe 1270 proudly cele- 
brated our first anniversary. This was a very 
active and a very successful year. 

In September we were introduced to our 
new sponsor, Mrs. Marjorie Brizzolara, and in 
turn, our troupe was introduced by our Presi- 
dent, to the student body during the “Get Ac- 
quainted Assembly” on September 17. This 
assembly was to familiarize the students, espe- 
cially the freshmen, with the aims and ideals 
of the various clubs and organizations. 

October and November were busily spent 








in preparation for our annual play. On No- & j 
vember 20 we ae THE WHOLE 4 j 

TOWN’S TALKING, which was a success in Prametten. Tro 114 A 

every way. And such fun as we had—even a ee a a Vernon, N. Y., Dorothy 


painting our own scenery—preparing for it. 

On January 6 we held our second Induction 
Ceremony at which time 12 new members 
were welcomed into the troupe. With the new 
members we immediately began preparations 
for the program, which was presented over 
radio station WJDA in Quincy on January 13. 

We joined with the dramatic workshop class 
on January 21 to sponsor an assembly for the 
entire student body. The assembly, divided 
into two parts, included a one-act play FOR 
WHOM THE TELEPHONE RINGS, and a 
very interesting address by a dramatics teacher 
from Boston University. 

At our regular meeting on February 15, the 
officers, Richard Tilton, president; Jean Lind- 
blow, secretary; William Low, vice president; 
Edna Soraghan, treasurer; and Valerie Norris, 
clerk, were awarded dramatic emblems _ for 












their outstanding work in the troupe. anc 
The Thespians were a great help to the asse 
junior class when it put on its annual operetta. we 
Our president took the male lead in Victor ing 
Herbert’s THE FORTUNE TELLER, which nin 
was given on February 18. Other members the 
of the troupe took part in the chorus, worked | 
backstage with the scenery and lighting, and The 
did the make-up. The final big production in 20 
which the troupe participated was the senior j : ; 4 any 
show, MALTED MEMORIES, which was S ip é 
y | , 
cand a children and also Professor, How Could You!, Troupe 349, Murfreesboro, Tenn., Central H. S., Mrs ws 
We are proud of the accomplishments of John Smythe, Jr., Sponsor. one 
our first year and are looking forward to an even visi 
more interesting year just ahead.—Dorothy Jean hac 
Lindblow, Secretary. . rigl 
on wal 
GREENCASTLE, INDIANA Troupe 1098 = 
Finishing a successful season, the Thespian - 
Troupe 1098 presented with great pride, LOST a 
HORIZON. The stage setting, the costumes, 
the lighting effects, the props, and the charac- EA 
ter interpretations—all were acclaimed to add 1 
up to the smoothest production in several wit 
years. The cast met the challenge of a well ” 
written play with the depth of understanding a 
which was thoroughly enjoyed by our spell- OU 
bound audience. rig 
Our unusual feature in casting was the use sin 
of a senior boy, a polio victim, honor student, = 
and Rector scholarship recipient, who portray- yea 
ed the High Lama remarkably well. Jim, who °PI 
uses crutches, was stationed in a _ throne-like en} 
recessed alcove with drapes on a traverse rod. = 
The co-operation of the cast and committees 
proved to be a necessity for this final produc- "4 
tion under the excellent direction of Thelma hi 
Stout, out sponsor.—Janet Ward, Reporter. TA 
—()-— 
CIMARRON, KANSAS Troupe 1332 HE 
We are a new troupe this year and so every- sa 
thing is quite new and exciting for us. We Th 
invited the Dodge City, Kansas, Thespian | : te, se 
Troupe to initiate us and to install our troupe - The Silver Cord, Troupe 131, Bloomington, IIl., H. S., Paul Goldberg, Sponsor J be 
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BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS sd 


TO THE READERS OF DRAMATICS MAGAZINE 
TO THE STAFF OF DRAMATICS MAGAZINE 


TO ALL OUR CUSTOMER - FRIENDS 


we wish the merriest of holidays. And as the 
old year bows its way out we say a special 
“thank you” because it has been so wonder- 


ful to us . . . wonderful because you folks 


have made it so. 


We are genuinely interested in serving you 


again in 1955. May we? 





PLAYS 


DENVER 2, COLORADO 
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and new officers. We did this at an all school 
assembly on Feb. 16, and after the ceremonies 
we served punch and cookies in the homemak- 
ing department for both clubs. We are plan- 
ning a formal initiation service in May. All 
the plans have not yet been finished. 

In order to further interest in dramatics, the 
Thespians sponsored a costume dance on April 
20 for everyone who had anything to do with 
any dramatic happenings this year. 

In staging the LITTLE DOG LAUGHED, 
we couldn‘t use the floor plan that was in the 
books, because our stage is so small. We use 
one of the side entrances of the stage that was 
visible to the audience for the front door and 
had an imaginary window. The floor space 
tight below the stage was used for the side- 
walk. The contest play was cast from the 
speech class only. The contest was held at 
Dodge City, Kansas.—Norma Kay Heath, Sec- 
retary. 


TYLER, TEXAS Troupe 1003 


Troupe 1003 has been marching forward 
with the gusto of a steam engine this year. The 
projects have been many and varied. In No- 
vember the Club presented Thornton Wilder’s 
OUR TOWN. This was not altogether a new 
experience as far as scenery was concerned 
since THE DEVIL AND DANIEL WEBSTER 
was done in stylized movement and sets last 
year. However, it did give us another excellent 
opportunity to prove ourselves as actors. We 
enjoyed an overwhelming success with over 
900 people attending the production. 

Two sets of three one-acts were done in 
April and May. Both evenings were called 
‘Once Over Lightly.” We presented for our 
spring production GREEN GROW THE LI- 
LACS. On April 9 and 10, the troupe in con- 
nection with the drama classes presented MY 
HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS by William 
Saroyan, for the East Texas Drama Festival. 


4 The festival was initiated by Troupe 1008 last 


yeas. Ten schools participated. One day will 
be devoted to clinical discussions on various 
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problems concerned with dramatics in high 
schools. 

Via Greyhound bus, the Thespians journeyed 
to Waco, Texas, to see Baylor Theatre’s pro- 
duction of OTHELLO. Never was Shakespeare 
more interesting. We became so inspired that 
we produced PYRAMUS AND THISBE (the 
three rude mechanical scenes from MIDSUM- 
MER NIGHT’S DREAM). 

Formal initiation was held in November. 
Thirteen new members were initiated. March 


* 


6 was the date for a bang-up “Suppressed De- 
sires’ party. The idea caught on in the school, 
and we had loads of fun guessing who repre- 
sented certain ambitions. Games, dancing, re- 
freshments rounded out the evening. First prize 
of a gold fish was presented.—Nancy Park, 
Vice-President. 


--()— 
METROPOLIS, ILLINOIS Troupe 1252 
Thespian Troupe 1252 started the year off 
by all of the members and sponsor attending 
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John Doe, Troupe 279, Spencer, W. Va., H. S., Clifford Garrett, 
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Sponsor. 














Initiation of new members into Troupe 833, Wasatch Academy, 
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Mt. Pleasant, Utah, Holly Visel, Sponsor. 
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the Silver Anniversary Regional Conference 
which was held at Champaign, Illinois. 


The next most important event was the 
junior and senior play, ONE FOOT IN 
HEAVEN. The heart-warming play of the 


struggles and family life of a minister’s family 
was acclaimed one of the best ever presented 
by high school students. Following the play 
twelve students earning their points through 
the play were installed as Thespian members. 
Our one-act play, SORRY, WRONG NUM- 
BER, won a third place rating at the sectional 
speech contest. 


Many of our individual Thespian members 
have appeared on radio and for different clubs, 
giving readings and cuttings. Eight Thespian 
members entered individual events at the 
speech contest and two of these advanced to 
the state contest. 


A night of one-act plays was given on May 
3 and 4. With the money earned we took a trip 
to St. Louis to see a professional production. 
At the end of the school year we held another 
formal initiation and banquet. At least one 
member attended the Thespian national con- 
ference at Bloomington, Indiana.—Linda Adams, 
President. 

—O— 

CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA Troupe 121 

Thespians of Stonewall Jackson High had 
an excellent year in dramatics during 1953-54. 
Our first activity was a radio script, Your Child's 
Teacher, presented over Station WCHS in 
Charleston, in observance of American Educa- 
tion Week on November 6, 1953. The Junior 
Class presented State Fair on November 20, 
1953, and the Senior Class presented The Bar- 
retts of Wimpole Street on February 25, 
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1954. Both plays were directed by Mrs. Jcan 
D. Bourne. On December 4, 1953, The Gypsy 
Troubadour was presented in matinee and eve- 
ning performances, directed by Eleanore 
Thomasson and Ralph B. Currey. The dramati: 
activities for the year were concluded with 
the presentation of Jenny Kissed Me, a Thespian 
production in observance of the Silver Anni- 
versary Celebration, directed by our troupe 
sponsor, Ralph B. Currey. Finally, on May 
12, 1954, twenty-seven candidates were ini- 
tiated into the society in a colorful ceremony 
after which the troupe and initiates were hon- 
ored at a tea by the Future Homemakers Club 
of our school. This concluded a very successfu! 
year of dramatics in our school—Nancy Taylor. 
Troupe Secretary. 
—O— 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA Troupe 911 


Dorsey High School Thespians are filled with 
pleasant memories of a terrific Second Annual 
Awards banquet celebrating the 25th Anniver- 
sary of the National Thespians. The agenda 
consisted of a delicious dinner, wonderful en- 
tertainment, the initiation of new Thespian: 
and, highlighting the evening, the presentation 
of “Oscars” to deserving Thespians. It was the 
most successful banquet Troupe 911 has ever 
had. Mrs. Estelle Harman, former head of the 
talent department at Universal-International 
Studios, was our guest speaker. The banquet 
was planned and arranged by the Thespiar 
officers and our president, Lydia Lendl, served 
as Mistress of Ceremonies. Dan D. Desmond 
sponsor of Troupe 911, installed the ten new 
Thespians, and also awarded “Oscars” which 
were provided by the local Optimist Club. En- 
tertainment was provided by the drama classe: 
and also by Thespian Alumni. Honorary men: 
berships were awarded to two faculty member 
of the school. The entire evening was one @ 
enjoyment and excitement—a true celebration 
honoring National Thespians—Dolores J. Peau, 
Secretary. 

—O— 
JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK Troupe 364 


A quick trip from the Greek classics to mod- 
ern drama was the feature attraction of James 
town High’s celebration of the 25th Anniversar) 


of the National Thespian Society. The occasion§} 
was the formal spring induction, held in con} 


junction with Troupe 866 of the Celeron brani 
of Southwestern Central School. A cut from 
Antigone and one from the modern draraa. 
The Night of January 16th, as well as severa 
singing and dancing acts, were included it 
the celebration. A reception for parents {ol 
lowed the service. 

Troupe 364, under the direction of Mis 
Myrtle Paetznick, is also in charge of a group 
anniversary celebration for Thespian troupe 


in western New York state. On February 2}. 


a committee of representatives from the vari 
ous troupes met and planned a _ conference 
for this fall at Springville, New York. Afte! 
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the meeting the students attended a smorgas- 
bord dinner and enjoyed the evening per- 
formance of the J. H. S. children’s theater pro- 
duction of Alladin and the Wonderful Lamp. 
The base of the conference will center on 
a one-act play to be presented with actors 
from the various schools. They will learn their 
parts before the one day gathering, at which 
an adult director will co-ordinate: the play. 
The other committees for the play will also 





FOOTLIGHTS 


Footlights, footlights, 

And the grease-paint smell, 

And the nervous click 

Of a dancer's tap, 

A face-downed playbook where it fell, 
And the sequins’ flash on 

The tumbler’s cap— 


Footlights, footlights, 

And the _ back-stage talk, 

And the constant draft 

Just beyond the stage, 

Gelatin sheets, and the tip-toed walk, 
And the cautious turn 


—_ — 
—_  — 











J can Of the program’s page— 
i 
— Footlights will not let me go, 
mone Though there is no returning. 
noth Yet here within my heart, switched 
with Seer ~4 , 
pian You'll find the footlights burning. 
‘pui- Benita Underwood, Troupe 185 
ouipe Phenix City, Ala 
Ma 
10 be composed of students from the area troupes 
HOD) F uider adult supervision. This is a new type 
a of play festival, and is aimed in helping stu- 
ub 


‘§ dents to learn as much as possible about play 
ssful production in the ~.ort time available.—Cath- 
rylor§ arine Johnston, Pres., Cynthia L. Adamson, 
Secretary. 

—()— 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA Troupe 684 


Another year has begun for our McKinley 
High School Thespians. Our first major project 
will be the production of Ramshackle Inn, a 
mystery comedy. Next, we will assist our vocal 
music department with their operetta, The For- 
tune Teller—our opportunity to shine in the 
= the make-up department. . 
aa With the rolling around of the Christmas 
£ thep S©280n comes our annual Junior High program, 
) The Littlest Shepherd. We lend a hand by 
supervising the various crews. This presenta- 
tion has been so inspiring that it has become 
a tradition at our school. 

- March comes in and this year it will bring 
nonFus the honor of being host to our annual City 
whiel Play Festival here in Cedar Rapids. At this 
whic"| time each school presents a one-act play. 
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High Window, Troupe 1007, Istrouma H. 
S., Baton Rouge, La., Blanche Anderson, 
Sponsor. 








This appears to be a busy and happy dra- 
matics year for our Troupe 684.—Margaret 
Moorcraft, Secretary. 

—O— 
KEOKUK, IOWA Troupe 192 

Under the sponsorship of Mr. Robert Wise, 
Keokuk Thespians enjoyed a most profitable 
1953-54 season of work and play. We produced 
two all-school plays: The Curious Savage and 
Family Portrait. The Curious Savage offered 
excellent chances for aspiring young actors 
and actresses to really act. Family Portrait 
was definitely a play that encouraged many stu- 
dents to try out for parts; and as a result many 
new Thespians and reserves were added to 
our ranks. Also, two formal banquets were held 
in the school library-cafeteria. Following each 
banquet new members were initiated and fun 
was had by all as the new members enter- 
tained with hilarious skits. The new high school 
presented some problems for the production of 
plays. The stage is situated in the library- 
cafeteria and when the plays were given it 
was not equipped with curtains or other neces- 
sary equipment. Since the success of our play 
depended on this equipment we presented our 
plays in the auditorium of the Keokuk Junior 
High School. 

As secretary, I speak for all the members 
of Troupe 192 in stating that the National Thes- 
pian Society is definitely a wonderful organi- 
zation for high school students.—Helen Venning, 
Secretary. 

—-O— 


BRISTOW, OKLAHOMA Troupe 183 


Holding true to its high standards, Thespian 
Troupe 183 of Bristow High School proved ac- 
tive and enthusiastic throughout 1953-1954. 
One of the outstanding accomplishments of 
the troupe was the presentation of three one- 
act plays: Thank You, Doctor, Seeds of Sus- 
picion and The Valiant, which rated a superior 
at the state contest. Early in the fall, mem- 
bers of the troupe attended the workshop in 
Norman, Oklahoma, and gained much valuable 
information in preparing for tournaments. The 
Bristow Troupe sent three delegates to the Na- 
tional Thespian Silver Anniversary Conference 
at Bloomington, Indiana. With all of our excit- 
ing meetings and many activities, we indeed 
had a successful year—Reba Cash, Reporter. 


PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


(Continued from page 15) 


some really striking acting. (One of 
these took the part on a week's notice 
in an emergency. ) 

The play concerns a kindly woman of 
late middle years who owns an unusual 
collection of artwork. A young beggar 
who shows remarkable interest in art 
gains his way into her confidence and 
home, introduces a number of accom- 
plices, takes over the house and proceeds 
to loot it while holding the kind lady 
prisoner. Only after several frustrating 
attempts does she finally contact help 
from outside. 

The setting and much backstage work 
done was by the college dramatic or- 
ganization, which operated with excel- 
lent effectiveness. There are no special 
lighting or makeup problems in Kind 
Lady, but the quality and style of cos- 
tuming must be high. We chose to move 
the play from the 1920’s to the present, 
which does not lose anything of the plot 
or feeling. The setting should give a 
sense of wealth and elegance, and sev- 
eral large Whistlers and an El Greco 
are demanded by name in the lines. A 
college art major faked these for us with 
ease, and they could be done in indefi- 
nite dark colors by the scene crew with 
full effectiveness. We used for music be- 
tween the acts an amplified phonograph 
with passages from the works of Wagner 
and also Richard Strauss’ “Sprach Zara- 
thustra.” 

Kind Lady we do not recommend, 
frankly, for inexperienced Thespian 
Troupes. To a group which has a record 
of successful plays under its belt, how- 
ever, we heartily endorse it as the sort 
of play which challenges and brings a 
rewarding sense of achievement, and 
adds laurels to a troupe's history. We 
felt that our Berea presentation was dis- 
tinctly worth the effort—and are happy 
to report that our critic agreed. 

WarRREN LAMBERT, Sponsor 
Troupe 401 





Charley’s Aunt, Troupe 520, Wm. Penn 
Sr. H. S., York, Pa., Margaretta Hallock, 
Sponsor. 
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PUPPETS 


(Continued from page 9) 


One of the most important factors 
concerning the handling of the puppets 
is the foundation garment. This is the 
strong muslin foundation upon which 
the head and the hands of the puppet 
are attached and into which the operator 
puts his hand and arm. We advise that 
you do not cut this foundation as a “T,” 
but fashion it much in the same way 
as you would a dress or a shirt, with 
inset sleeves that allow the arms of the 
puppet to hang naturally. We have even 
tound the insertion of a gaudet in the 
underarm to be helpful. This under- 
garment should be large enough to cover 
comfortably the puppetteer’s arm to the 
elbow. When the head and hands are 
inserted into the foundation, the puppet 
is ready for his outer clothing. 

With reference to the hands we have 
found that a cuff of stiff buckram about 
an inch and a half to two inches wide 
wrapped about the wrist of the puppet 
hand and glued is most satisfactory and 
effective. The buckram cuff enables the 
puppetteer to easily drop or recapture 
the arm with his fingers and makes 
for a more natural handling of the pup- 
pet. There is nothing so disturbing to 
the audience as to see puppets “stand- 
ing” at rest with the arms sticking out 
at right angles to the body. Where the 
buckram is glued to the wrist is a joint 
which can be effectively hidden by 
wrapping pink plastic adhesive tape (or 
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Brain Storm, Troupe 1153, P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, Gainesville, 
Fla., Hal Riehle, Sponsor. 





a band-aid) about the joint. This makes 
a nice blending when the puppet'’s sleeve 
happens to be pulled up slightly in the 
course of the action. 

The outer clothing actually is the mini- 
ature duplication of the garments worn 
by children or adults, made like them, 
and of the same materials. Padding of 
the shoulders increases the illusion of 
naturalness. There is a distinct advan- 
tage in this for there is an appeal and 
an attraction in seeing puppets so like 
humans. And for identification purposes 
(so necessary when a lesson is being pre- 
sented) there is no substitute for nat- 
uralism. 

Now, the theatre. Construct the bot- 
tom portion of the panels, 54 inches 
high by 42 inches wide. Build the panels 
the same way you would build flats for 
scenery. Then cover them with some 
heavy dark material. Use five panels for 
the bottom portion of the theatre, three 
across the front in the shape of a bay 
window, one at each side. Build two 
more panels 42 inches square for the 
upper portion of the theatre at the sides. 
These may be hinged to the side bot- 
tom panels. Loose pin hinges fastened 
to the other panels make for easy assem- 
bling. Brace the top of the upper por- 
tion front and back with pieces of 2x2 
lumber, cut in half and hinged with 
strap hinges on the upper side. On the 
front brace fasten a drapery runner, or 
track. This becomes your traveller cur- 
tain track. Across the two 2x2 braces 
put two more ceiling braces (%4” alumi- 
num channel is excellent) dividing the 
top area into quarters. Over all fasten 
the ceiling. For this a heavy blue twill 
or denim is most satisfactory. A ceil- 
ing is a most important part of any 
hand puppet theatre since your audience 
will be in full view of it. 

Build your scenery as you would any 
type of stage scenery, only in scale. You 
can very easily build a box-set, complete 
with doors and windows. Hinge the flats 
and hang them to the longitudinal chan- 
nels. Paint them as you would any set. 


For ease in getting about within your 
theatre build a couple of stools from 
twelve to fifteen inches high, and screw 
on ball-bearing swivel casters. This will 
enable you to get about the set quickly 
and easily, and prevent any “leaning” of 
the puppets when they are required to 
move off or on the set. 

Around the panels of your theatre, 
at a convenient height, put in extra bat- 
tens of wood, into which screw in large 
cup hooks. These are to hang up your 
extra puppets which will be needed 
later in the show. On the foundation 
garment, at the bottom hem, sew on a 
large brass ring. When hung up in this 
way the puppeteer can “dive” into the 
puppet even while having one puppet 
“on stage.” 

To light the show build a trough, 
either of plywood or sheet metal. Fasten 
three units of the trough to the three 
front bottom panels and one at the top. 
Showcase lights make a very satisfac- 
tory type of illumination for this purpose. 

With story written, puppets and thea- 
tre built, the show is ready for rehearsal. 
Let us stress the necessity for rehearsal. 
Your show must be smooth or you lose 
your audience, especially the very young 
who are at one and the same time your 
best and most critical audience. 

For the first two or three grades keep 
your story very simple, with dialogue 
at a minimum. Children of this age like 
action and they are hungry for comecy 
of situation, not words. The farther 


along in the age scale the more words 
play a part. For the very young use lots 
of comic situations. You can keep their 
attention in that way and you cannot 
teach a lesson unless you do keep their 
attention. 
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MUSIC 
(Continued from page 8) 
music program got off the ground with a 
smooth professional pace and a unity 
of feeling. 

The reason why Recital Hall got such 
a fine start was that the musical situa- 
tion at our school was ripe for it. There 
were several excellent soloists, small 
musical units—such as string ensembles, 
band quartets, and popular combos— 
and faculty practice groups which sel- 
dom had the opportunity of a public 
performance. They practiced all through 
the year, but larger organizations like 
the band, chorus, and orchestra needed 
the auditorium, so there was no place 
fer small groups to perform. Further- 
more, our school’s public relations staff 
was not large enough to advertise, sell 
ti _ and supervise a series of re- 
citais. 

In conference with the Music Depart- 
ment, we stressed the following advan- 
tages of a Recital Hall of the air. First, 
in addition to friends and regular fol- 
lowers of school activities who would be 
sure to listen, there is a large audience 
0: casual radio listeners—literally thou- 
sands more than we could ever assemble 
for a school music concert. 

A second advantage of radio perform- 
ance is the fact that the microphone is 
biind. Performers do not have to polish 
horns, dress for the occasion, or even 
wash behind the ears if they don’t want 
to. Of course during their first couple of 
experiences with radio broadcasting, the 
musicians will miss the live audience. 
Consequently, after the program the ra- 
dio staff has to congratulate the per- 
formers profusely to compensate for the 
lack of applause. 

The third advantage of radio is that 
certain little annoying details of an 
auditorium performance, e. g. a soloist’s 
weak voice or poor acoustics, are not 
problems in radio. Each listener has a 
front-row seat at his loudspeaker. 

This intimacy, however, is a condi- 
tion to which musicians have to adjust. 
On radio, the performer must achieve 
the dramatic emphasis of certain pas- 
sages with tonal dynamics instead of 
volume. He must fix in his mind that 
the microphone is really the ear of his 
listener, and step back, turn aside, or 
modulate his voice on loud passages. 
Radio’s communicative situation has 
roughly the dimensions of an intimate 
conversation. This explains why large 
musical groups and performers who are 
used to large halls are not always suc- 
cessful on the airways. 

Besides the necessity to fit the concert 
hall into the microphone, there is the 
fact that on radio you can't hold audi- 
ences captive in their seats. For this rea- 
son radio concerts are shorter than other 
ones, and because of commercial con- 
siderations radio's time limits are rigidly 
observed. In order to get more variety 
in a short program, it is wise to trim 
the musical score down to essentials and 
to omit repeats. 


DECEMBER, 1954 


Timing problems are the same with 
musical as with all other types of radio 
programs, but with this one difference: 
The finest musician in the world may be 
simply a beginner at performing for ra- 
dio, though he cannot be treated as one 
by the student radio staff. Production 
people have to be tactful in explaining 
that the music must finish exactly on 
schedule and that the long pauses during 
which conductor and orchestra are ac- 
customed to adjust music, chairs, and in- 
struments sound like difficulties or mis- 
takes to the radio listener, who has only 
his ears to go on. 

I think one comment about script writ- 
ing is necessary before you are ready to 
go on the air with your own Recital Hall. 
Musical program scripts are continui- 
ties and should remain subordinate to 
the music. There is a tendency for inac- 
curate facts and sloppy pronunciation to 
slip into introductions too, perhaps be- 
cause many titles and composers names 
are foreign. Let us take this bad example. 
You are going to sing Du Bist Wie Eine 
Blume (Thou Art like a Flower). Your 
parents and friends are at their radios, 
and you dedicated it to your best girl 
the night before. The student announcer, 
however, murders the title, attributes 
the song to a composer he calls “Beet- 
oven” instead of Schumann, and neglects 
to mention your name. Now, if you are 
this singer you will not be interested 
the next time you are asked to appear! 


A simple rule for avoiding extremes of 
creative enthusiasm and over-cautious- 
ness is: Keep listeners and performers 
alike on their toes but don’t step on them! 
Be interesting and clever in your intro- 
ductions but avoid redundancy and cute- 
ness. Many people, including myself, ab- 
hor puns in introductions, but beginning 
script writers often try to saturate their 
copy with these lame plays on words. 
Put your emphasis on meaning, rather 
than upon words themselves. 


At the end of the program include sev- 
eral little “cushions” to help the program 
come out professionally “on the nose,” 
even if the performers run a few sec- 
onds under or over time. 


All the advice I have presented here 
stems from our experiences in presenting 
Recital Hall. You should now be ready 
to build a musical program at your 
school and profit by our experiences. Re- 
member, though, that nothing springs 
into existence full grown. It has to 
evolve slowly through many changes to 
achieve perfection. You'll find that the 
fun you have creating the program and 
the pride you take in its achievement are 
worth the trouble. 


I can hear your student announcer’s 
voice right now .. . 

“Its Recital Hall, produced by stu- 
dents in radio and featuring perform- 
ances by students in music at. . .( Your 


School )!” 
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ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND 


(Continued from page 7) 


Within the companies, some brilliant 
actors did justice to plays which un- 
doubtedly are the greatest in the English 
language. William Kemp is still remem- 
bered as the gay clown retaining vin- 
tages of the medieval buffoon, while Ed- 
ward Alleyn and Richard Burbage are 
regarded as the great tragedians. It was 
Richard Burbage who performed the 
principal roles in Shakespeare's tragedies 
and for whom the roles were written; 
he must indeed have been a superb ac- 
tor. 


But once again it was the playwright 
who dominated the theatre. The “Uni- 
versity Wits,” a group of young college 
students who turned their vital talents 
to the theatre, should be noted first. In- 
cluding George Peele, Thomas Nash, 
Thomas Kyd, and Christopher Marlowe, 
they flashed with considerable brilliance 
across the theatrical scene, leaving their 
indelible mark. Of these, Thomas Kyd 
(1558-1594) deserves special mention as 
a blood-and-thunder playwright whose 
The Spanish Tragedy (1592) became 
immensely popular, although it abounds 
in cruelty, mystery, and shocking scenes. 
Kyd’s close triend, Christopher Marlowe 
(1564-1593), is outstanding for it was 
he who alone in the Age really challenged 
Shakespeare's supremacy as a writer of 
great tragedy. In his short lifetime the 
number of his masterpieces alone is 
amazing: Tamburlaine the Great (1587), 
The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus 
(1589), The Jew of Malta (1589), and 
Edward II (1590), to name a few. His 
blank verse is masterful, his individual 
lines are probably the mightiest of Eliza- 
bethan literature, and his restoration of 
grandeur and power on the Greek scale 
to tragedy are testaments to his great- 
ness. After Shakespeare, Marlowe's great 
passion and quite frequently glorious 
poetry rank him as the greatest English 
tragic writer. One can only speculate if 
he might not have surpassed Shakespeare 
had he not died, as the result of a street 
brawl, so very young (he was only 29 
years old at the time of his death). 


But the master playwright of Eliza- 
bethan England—and perhaps of all time 
—was the man called William Shakes- 
peare (1564-1616). Born in the quiet 
village of Stratford-upon-Avon, Shakes- 
peare was quite the opposite of the usual 
stereotyped pictures of temperamental 
genius; quiet, hard-working, and very 
“normal,” it was to Stratford that this 
man quietly retired as a country gentle- 
man for his last years. In approaching 
such outstanding genius, it is difficult to 
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appraise him fairly in a brief account. 
William Shakespeare through his plays 
gave the world a concept and an inter- 
pretation which was universal in scope 
and yet human in understanding; his 
mind encompassed a universe of thought 
but tempered it with compassion and hu- 
manity. If for no other reason, he would 
be deathless theatrically for the world 
of characters, who do not merely “strut 
and fret their hour on the stage and then 
are heard no more,” but who live in our 
imaginations with as much reality as our 
dearest friends and closest relatives: 
Lear, Falstaff, Hamlet, Hotspur, Rosa- 
lind, Juliet, and the host of minor and 
major personages his pen has etched into 
immortality for us. Never content with 
the commonplace, Shakespeare elevated 
his plays into the magical world of the 
theatre with his full-flown poetic imagi- 
nation; “I know a bank where the wild 
thyme grows’ and “the queen Mab” 
speech alone would insure him a place 
among our leading poets. Finally, 
Shakespeare produced within his plays 
the essential ingredient of any drama: 
action. 

While it must be conceded that not 
all of his plays were masterpieces, that 
his comedies are generally inferior to his 
tragedies, and that his literal accuracy 
may be doubted, he came closer to be- 
ing a “perfect playwright” than anyone 


since Sophocles. King Lear (1604) is 
probably his best play, but it would be 
hard to choose between it and Hamlet 
(1601). Some thirty-seven plays have 
been attributed to this man from Strat- 
ford; one is free to select his own favor- 
ite. And the man who, for example, in 
the single year 1600, wrote As You Like 
It, Twelfth Night, and Hamlet surely 
turned out something for everyone. 

It seems ironic that in his own day, 
however, Shakespeare was not consider. 
ed the “great” playwright but only te 
“popular” one. The deanship of Eliza- 
bethan drama was reserved for Ben Jon- 
son (1573-1637), who did, in fact, pro- 
duce superior comedy as may be seen 
in the middle class play, Every Man in 
His Humour, and in his wonderfully 
funny satire of the get-rich-quick Re. 
naissance, Volpone (1605). In the pop- 
ular theatrical market, Shakespeare's 
closest rivals were probably the versa- 
tile, if not very brilliant team of writers, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, who, among a 
great number of plays they wrote, pro- 
duced an hilarious burlesque of the thea- 
tre itself called The Knight of the Burn- 
ing Pestle. 

It was truly an age of giants. All that 
one can regret about such magnificence 
is that lesser writers, who, in ordinary 
times, would be more highly thought of, 
are lost in the shadows of the giants. 
Writers like Thomas Dekker, Thomas 
Heywood, Thomas Middleton, John 
Ford, and John Webster all wrote plays 
which deserve attention and should not 
be forgotten as contributing to the Age. 
By way of illustration, perhaps, John 
Webster’s The Duchess of Malfi (1613) 
may be cited as an excellent study of 
misery and destruction; it is a play which 
pre-echoes democratic sentiments much 
ahead of its time and which states its 
problems and action through amazing 
imagery patterns and poetic concepts. 
But, all too soon, the age reached its end. 
With Phillip Massinger’s A New Way to 
Pay Old Debts (1625), Elizabethan 
drama per se. was practically at an end. 

The Stuart court masques, however, 
continued to hold the forte for a time 
under the master architect and designer. 
Inigo Jones (1573-1652). Spectacular 
and pageant-like in concept, all of the 
major Elizabethans contributed to the 
masques, but when compared with the 
greatest of the staged drama of the pe- 
riod they seem pallid. 

The Civil War, under the leadership 
of the nuritan leader, Oliver Cromwell. 
finally brought the second Golden Age 
of the Theatre to an end in 1642, when 
the king was beheaded, the nobility fled 
to France, and the theatres were closed 
up as “dens of iniquity.” 
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REHEARSAL 
(Continued from page 6) 


line himself, or turn it around so that 
the character with the errant memory 
can get back on the right track. If a cast 
is trained in advance to anticipate such 
emergencies, they will not only come 
through but will scarcely miss a beat 
in the tempo of the scene. It may take 
a bit of courage at first to trust a cast 
in this capacity, but it will be well worth 
the effort. I know of nothing else that 
will keep a cast more on its toes. Your 
cast will actually learn to listen for self- 
protection, if for no other reason. 


Another “must” is to measure accu- 
rately the floor space that you are going 
to use in the finished set. In many schools 
it is not possible to practice on the stage 
at all rehearsals. By taking a tape and 
measuring off your ground plan on the 
renearsal floor, and marking with chalk 
or pieces of adhesive tape the doors, win- 
dows and fireplaces, you will help the 
actors immensely. They will then be 
practicing their exact crosses and move- 
ments at all rehearsals. The director also 
will know whether or not he has al- 
lowed enough time for the business that 
he has planned, whether or not the line 
has to be given after the cross, or wheth- 
er there is room for two characters to 
stand “left of the sofa.” All of these mat- 
ters are important to an actor if he is 
to have faith in your directing and con- 
fidence in himself. 


In the event that some of your players 
don't know stage terminology, instruct 
them in it immediately, and then you 
use it. Nothing can be more time con- 
suming nor indefinite than to tell a play- 
er “to cross over there.” Although some 
directors use as few as nine divisions, 
and others as many as 20, the most com- 
mon practice is to use 15. Arbitrarily di- 
vide the stage into five segments from 
stage right to stage left, and three from 
downstage to upstage. Experience will 
show that this division is workable and 
one easily mastered by inexperienced 
actors. 

Directors are by nature individualists, 
and their methods reflect this character- 
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ization. But we all do have this in com- 
mon: we do set definite goals for our 
rehearsals. The goal for any set rehearsal 
is different for all, but it must be mean- 
ingful. At one rehearsal one may empha- 
size movement; another, the interpreta- 
tion; a third, the tempo. If the cast like- 
wise knows our plans, the rehearsal will 
make sense. The practice period can 
truly be one of growth, with definite ob- 
jectives our aims. Boredom rarely be- 
comes a hazard in such a program. 

How long a rehearsal period should 
be is likewise unresolved. However, there 
is a general agreement that for a worth- 
while three act play, four weeks is the 
minimum requirement and six weeks 
the maximum. The individual rehearsal 
periods should range from two to three 
hours. This time will vary somewhat, but 
if the entire period is used for a busi- 
nesslike rehearsal, two hours will be 
fatiguing enough. 

Usually the blocking of the play, which 
in the minds of many directors is the 
most basic period of all, takes place dur- 
ing the second and third weeks. It is at 
this point that many a director finds 
out whether his “homework” has been 
intense or imaginative enough. For if the 
movement and business has been inex- 
pressive or confused or uncreative, the 
play will never get off the ground. As 
the gasoline ads like to remind us, we 
need power-plus. Something must be 
— Perhaps an illustration will suf- 

ce. 


In Victoria Regina, two brothers, both 
princes, have come to Windsor Castle 
to sue for the hand of the young Vic- 
toria, but it is the older brother who 
must be chosen; so has the father order- 
ed. Ernest, the older brother, leaves 
Albert and Victoria alone, growling a 
stern command, “Remember,” as _ he 
leaves the room. Victoria proposes then 
to Albert, he accepts, and Emest re- 
turns. The final words of the scene as 
playwright Housman set them down are 
as follows: 

VICTORIA: Everything has been set- 
tled. Tell him, Albert. 

ALBERT: Ernest . . . You told me to 
remember . . . I forgot. 


And the curtain falls while Ernest is 
looking bewilderedly at the pair. 


The scene, played as written, would 
probably have earned a laugh; but Gil- 
bert Miller, the eminent director, dis- 
covered a way to get two laughs out of 
it, and to heighten the scene’s dramatic 
effectiveness besides. After Victoria said, 
“Tell him, Albert,” he had Helen Hayes, 
who played Victoria, turn and walk de- 
murely out of the room, completely es- 
caping the unpleasant duty of breaking 
the shocking news to expectant Emest. 
That action got a terrific audience re- 
sponse. Then he had Albert turn to his 
brother, give his final line, and stride 
through the door after his future wife. 
Two howling laughs were created where 
only one mild one had existed in the 
script. 
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During this blocking period it is well 
for the actors to be told to bring pencils 
and to write down the instructions as 
given. Frequently there is considerable 
business already indicated but just as 
frequently it can't be used. Those notes 
were recorded by the stage manager of 
the Broadway production, and are based 
on ideal conditions of space and talent. 
Later on in the blocking or “run through” 
period, when a change is needed in the 
business, insist that the change be en- 
tered immediately in the playbooks and 
in the promptbook. This not only avoids 
misunderstanding at the time but wins 
arguments tthe next day when an actor 
insists he was standing “down-left cen- 
ter” yesterday. 

Probably one of the hardest lessons for 
an inexperienced director to learn is that 
there comes a time when he must stop 
experimenting, be satisfied with what he 
has, and try to set the show so that the 
actors can experience some sense of 
achievement and confidence in what 
they are doing. Last minute changes 
only confuse the actor, increase the num- 
ber of things he has to remember, and 
nine times out of ten he reverts to his 
original pattern of activity anyway. Ac- 
cording to one story, even Broadway 
isnt immune to this disease. 

The late George M. Cohan, so the 
story-tellers have it, once posted this no- 
tice on the bulletin board after the show 
had been running a month. “There will 
be a special rehearsal tomorrow morn- 
ing at 11 oclock to take out all of the 
improvements.” 

And the final word on this subject 
shall come from George Bernard Shaw, 
who usually had the last work on such 
matters: “Never find fault until you know 
the remedy.” 
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For the Dramatics Teacher 


UNDER MILK WOOD by Dylan Thomas. 
New Directions Press, 1954. 


In 1954, two months after the death of Dylan 
Thomas, considered by many critics the greatest 
lyric poet of the younger generation, the BBC 
broadcast his play for voices, Under Milk 
Wood. This publication of that script marks 
its introduction, in its final though unrevised 
form, to this country. It is an interesting combi- 
nation of humor and pathos, ballad and _collo- 
quialism, significance and twaddle. Mr. Thomas 
presents a bird’s-eye view of the little Welch 
town of Llareggub, starting in the early morn- 
ing hours when the only things stirring are the 
ghosts of drowned sailors and the dreams of 
the inhabitants about former lovers and families. 
As the day progresses we meet, in brief but re- 
vealing snatches, the town’s characters, such as 
blind old Capt. Cat, the nosey postman, the 
jade and her partners in sin, the frustrated 
school teacher, the poetry-writing preacher. 
When the town returns to its dreams as night 
also returns, nothing has been resolved or clari- 
fied or changed—but we have had the strange 
feeling of having lifted the lid off a community 
and looked inside at their innermost thoughts 
and feelings. Though it undoubtedly will Play 
better than it reads, it is still engaging reading. 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS WITH CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE by Charlotte Chorpenning. Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Press, 1954, 112 pp. 

One of the few outstanding leaders in our 
growing children’s theatre has, after her retire- 
ment, written a charming, discerning, and help- 
ful account of what she did and learned dur- 
ing her career. Many of the fundamental truths 
of running a theatre for children are here re- 
vealed or restated; and the reader should learn 
as well as be entertained as he reads. Any pro- 
ducer of children’s plays can surely profit from 
Mrs. Chorpenning’s discussions of the need for 
the right beginning, for tableaux-spots to quiet 
the children and exercise spots to give them a 
chance to relax, and for carry-over at the end 
of one act and pickup at the beginning of the 
next so that the story is not lost during the in- 
termission; the need for the story never to stop; 
the need to show the story rather than tell it; 
the need for adult overtones now and then to 
keep the chaperoning adults in the audience 
also enemas the need to take into account 
the varying backgrounds and ages of children’s 
audiences, and so on and on. Perhaps merely 
reading the author’s definition of a children’s 
theatre would help many directors to re-define 
their objectives and methods: “to offer the chil- 
dren constructive experience of a meaning 
which is true to the ultimate values of life.” 

There are other aids also present, such as 
the pictures of excellent settings for children’s 
plays as done at the Goodman Theatre; advice 
on writing a play for children—which should 
also help one to analyze a play he is choosing 
or directing; and incidental comments on pro- 
duction techniques of all phases. This seems a 
“must” for any director or group interested in 
theatre for children. 


THE ACTOR’S WAYS AND MEANS by Mich- 
ael Redgrave. Theatre Arts Books, 1953, 90 


By WILLARD FRIEDERICH 


pp. 

Michael Redgrave’s four Rockefeller Founda- 
tion lectures to the Drama Department of Bris- 
tol University in the 1952-1953 session are at 
last published for the remainder of the world 
to study and enjoy. Since Redgrave is a scholar- 
ly and thoughtful man, as well as one of the 
foremost practitioners of the art and craft of 
acting in England, his comments are well worth 
careful perusal; for they are thoughtfully, in- 
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terestingly, and wittily written, profusely docu- 
mented from the writings of the theatre in all 
ages, and brilliantly illustrated from his per- 
sonal experience. 

He reaches few conclusions and offers few 
dicta on how to and how not to act; for, using a 
rather eclectic approach himself, he is wary of 
advocating rigid systems to anyone else; but he 
does bring enlightened consideration to the 
age-old problems, such as should one play from 
the inside or the outside, what is the ietes 
between actors who primarily project their own 
personalities and those who submerge their per- 
sonality in a characterization, should the actor 
put more emphasis on thinking the thought or 
feeling the emotion, to what extent does the 
audience influence the actor, what is the effect 
of “nerves” (or stagefright) to a performance, 
is the word more effective or important than 
the action, just what is Stanislavsky’s so- 
called “method” and how does it apply to 
modern acting, is “pure theatre,” such as exem- 
plified by Shakespeare, impervious to the Stan- 
islavsky or realistic method, and what should 
be the make-up of the prospective actor? Al- 
though many readers will not find Redgrave’s 
lectures decisive or dogmatic enough to suit 
them, it seems impossible that anyone should 
read this little book without being stimulated 
to think his way through the questions and com- 
ments presented and to arrive at, if not his own 
conclusions, at least a clarification of his own 
thinking. 


VALENTINO by Alan Arnold. Library Publish- 
ers, 1954, 165 pp. 

The life of Rudolph Valentino, the poor Ital- 
ian immigrant raised to the level of idolatry 
by the American screen, has been previously 
explored many times; but this biography adds 
much to what has been known, including a 
pretty satisfactory objectivity about a man- 
myth who inspired anything but objectivity 
during his life and times. Valentino’s early life 
and introduction to the movies are rather quick- 
ly got rid of; and the major portion of the book 
deals with his career and its by-products. Much 
attention is paid to his marriages to Jean Acker 
and Natacha Rambova, neither of which pro- 
vided contentment for long—the unhappy re- 
sult of virtually everything the man attempted. 
His spectacular results in such famous films as 
The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, Blood 
and Sand, and The Shiek are analyzed in detail, 
providing, incidentally, a penetrating black-win- 
dow view of the early history and rise of the film 
industry. The author comes to the conclusion 
that the star wanted contentment in his marriage 
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to the exotic Rambova (actually the heiress to 
the Hudnut fortune) more than he wanted 
fame, but that she wanted success for her driv. 
ing creativity more than she wanted a home, 
Regardless of where each reader’s sympathies 
may lie, the book is a pleasant way to spend 
an evening. 


SON OF SALEM by John Merrill. Vantage 
Press, 1953, 202 pp. 


Another pioneer in educational dramatics for 
children, who experimented even earlier than 
Mrs. Chorpenning, writes his autobiography 
and distills some of his experiences for others, 
John Merrill, one-time actor who turned to 
teaching and spent 31 years in the Francis 
Parker School in Chicago, chose his profession 
because “Through experience I hell learned 
that whenever I Shared a story, a play, o- a 
poem with an audience, I found that my under. 
standing of its content and my appreciation of 
its significance grew proportionately to he 
fullness and frequency of my sharing. Could not 
literature be  self-vitalized for all students 
through an approach that had expression as 
one of its primary objectives? I heartily be- 
lieved that sharing would have this much-to- 
be-desired fruition.” As a result, he began with 
introducing literature to his classes—from the 
first through the twelfth grades—as a problem 
of oral interpretation, and then progressed slow- 
ly to improvization of the incidents, until final- 
ly actual dramatic scripts were produced in 
full in the older grades and high school. 

Unfortunately—for this reviewer, at least, and 
probably others will feel the same way—Mr, 
Merrill devotes only the latter portion of his 
book to these teaching experiences. One wishes 
fervently he had spent most of his time on this 
phase of his life, rather than on the preliminary 
years; but of course much of this experience 
has already been reviewed in his previous 
book. For all teachers, and especially for teach- 
ers of drama or literature, his words should be 
engraven on gold and hung above the desk: 
“The educational problem is not, then, the in- 
troduction of the dramatic into the school—for 
wherever there is a child, there are dramatic 
doings—but it is, rather, to get hold of the ten- 
dency in some vital, well-organized way, to di- 
rect it to something ahead, and make it a source 
of mental discipline, bodily control, social con- 
sciousness, efficiency, and aesthetic pleasure.” 
It is work and ideas of people like Merrill that 
make us realize that our field is, in many ways, 
still in its infancy. 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS. 
Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis- 
consin. 14th Ed., 1954. 


This valuable annual index is once more 
brought up to date and enlarged by the addi- 
tion of 684 new items. It is discouraging to note 
that, once again, there have been no additions 
that deal directly with speech or drama, though 
there are several fascinating items on radio and 
television. Some of the films catalogued in other 
departments, however, will again be found use- 
ful in various phases of theatre work: those 
on color, use of tools and fabrics, interior dec- 
orating, and so on. By and large, this list will 
be most helpful to teachers or groups who are 
responsible for assembly or lunch-hour pro- 
grams. 


THE WHIZ BANG MINSTREL SHOW by 
Reed Driscoll. Baker, 1954; Royalty: none. 


This script includes all the material for a 
minstrel show: Minstrel First Part. the Olio, the 
burlesque dramatization of East Lynne (called 
East Lime here), and the concluding stvle 
show (with male models, naturally). <Al- 
though some of the humor is a bit tired and 
hoary, the minstrel format should prove use ul 
to those who want a pattern to follow; a1 
of course the interlocutor-end men dialogue 
can be cut or added to suit each producer’ 
fancy—just as the specialty dance and vocal 
acts must be tailored to fit the talents of each 
individual group. Those troupes searching ‘ot 
material for an assembly program, variety 
show, or dramatics club meeting might well 
look at this book. 
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